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INTRODUCTION 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth is engaged in the preparation 
of an Official Plan. The Regional Official Plan will establish a set of pol- 
icies which will guide Regional Council in the future development of the 
Municipality and the maintenance of the health and welfare of its residents. 
When the Plan is approved by the Provincial government, all area municipality 
Official Plans will be amended by those municipalities to conform with the 
Regional Official Plan. Therefore, it is our objective to assist the Regional 
and Area Municipal Councils to reach a consensus. 


The production and evaluation of a number of alternative development plans from 
which the final or preferred plan is selected is a major phase in the prepara- 
tion of the Official Plan. The first alternative, presented in this document, 
is the "Trend Alternative". This alternative, which is one view of the future 
which assumes the continuation of past trends, existing Official Plans and 
policies, provides a basis for the evaluation of the remaining alternatives. 
However, the Trend Alternative is not a Regional Plan proposal. Rather, it is 
the starting point from which individuals can express their opinions concerning 
the desirability or undesirability of aspects of this alternative. 


The residents of the Region are encouraged to react to the Trend Alternative. 
It is only through citizen participation that a plan, which is conducive to the 
needs of the residents, can be formulated. Based upon the response to the 
Trend Alternative, a number of Goals Plans will be developed. A Goals Plan is 
an alternative development plan which attempts to achieve a particular goal or 
set of goals. 


The discussion of the Trend Alternative that follows is organized into four 
chapters. For those who do not choose to read the full document, the second 
chapter provides a summary of the Trend Alternative and a discussion of its 
major implications. The third chapter describes the major assumptions upon 
which the 'Trend' is based. A review of past trends and existing conditions 
is provided in Chapter Four. Finally, Chapter Five describes the future of 
the Region as seen through the perspective of this Trend Alternative. 
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2.0 SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


The chapter is divided into two sections - summary and implications. 
The first section provides a summary of the past trends and future pro- 
jection for the Trend Alternative. A more detailed discussion of past 
and future trends is provided in Chapters Four and Five. The second 
section outlines the major implications of the Trend Alternative. 


2.1 SUMMARY - PAST AND FUTURE 


2.1.1 Assumptions 

The Trend Alternative is a preview of the future to the year 2001, 

based on recent past growth rates and on the continuation of present 
municipal, provincial and federal policies. An examination of both 
provincial and federal economic and population policies indicates that 
both levels of government are intent on promoting growth, although that 
goal is now qualified by the desire to maintain and improve the quality 
of life. An additional provincial policy, the Toronto Centred Region 
concept, limits the areas of growth in the Hamilton-Wentworth Region by 
excluding the predominantly agricultural areas above the mountain, beyond 
the Hamilton City limits and the Saltfleet Community, from any substantial 
urban development. A review of municipal Official Plans, which are 
summarized in Map 2, indicates that, generally, the municipalities of 
Hamilton, Dundas, and Stoney Creek desire further growth. Ancaster is 
not definite regarding growth and Flamborough and Glanbrook desire 
limited growth, only in their settlement areas. 


2.1.2 Population and Development 


An analysis of population growth between 1951 and 1971 indicated that, 
although the population increase amounted to 135,812, the rate of 
increase dropped sharply from 3.0 percent per annum between 1951 and 
1961 to 1.5 percent per annum between 1961 and 1971. This was due, 
primarily, to a decline in both the rate of fertility and net migration. 


By municipality, the greatest absolute increase in population was in 
the City of Hamilton, followed by Stoney Creek, and then Dundas. 
Between 1969 and 1973, major pressures for development occurred in 
the east end of Hamilton, spilling over into the west end of Stoney 
Creek; above the escarpment in Hamilton, and in Hamilton's downtown 
core. Map 3, Existing Land Use Map, shows the distribution of land 
uses in the Region in 1974. 


The "Trend Alternative Plan No. 1", as depicted in Map 1, reflects 
development trends between 1969 and 1973, the assumptions and the land 
uses projected to the year 2001. New residential development is most 
noticeable in Stoney Creek, on the mountain in Hamilton, in Ancaster and 
in the Saltfleet Community in Stoney Creek. 


It is projected that Hamilton-Wentworth's population will increase by 
195,095 to 596,420 from 1971 to the year 2001. The Trend Alternative 
population by municipality for the years 1971 and 2001 is shown below: 


1971 2001 
Hamilton 309,240 398 , 340 
Ancaster 15,165 29,280 
Dundas 18,635 29,220 
Flamborough 20,975 32,000 
Glanbrook 95935 P5270 
Stoney Creek 23,270 90,310 


Rapid population growth in excess of 20,000 between 1971 and 2001 within 
individual planning divisions is anticipated in Stoney Creek and the 
City of Hamilton. In particular, the west end of Stoney Creek, below 
the mountain, will experience the largest population growth of any 
planning division in the Region. The most easterly planning division 

in Hamilton will also experience substantial population growth. Above 
the escarpment in Hamilton, planning division 75 will undergo a large 
population increase. Finally, the downtown core will experience a 
growth in population in excess of 20,000. 


2.1.3 Employment 


Between 1961 and 1971, the total labour force increased at a faster 
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rate than population; 2.4 percent per annum, as opposed to 1.5 percent 
for the population. By major industry, labour force growth in the 

Same period was greatest in services, although, in 1971, manufacturing 
was Still the single most important industry. The major employment 
areas in the Region were, first, the Bayfront Industrial Area, and sec- 
ondly, the Central Business District of Hamilton. In 1971, the City 
of Hamilton had almost 80 percent of the Region's employment. 


In the Trend Alternative, it is anticipated that employment will con- 
tinue to grow at a faster rate than population because of a continued 
increase in both female participation and the proportion of the popula- 
tion in the labour force age group. Thus, employment will almost double 
from 156,865 in 1971 to 307,200 in 2001. The unemployment rate was 
assumed to decline to 5 percent in 1986 and 4 percent in 2001. Employ- 
ment in 1971 and 2001 by municipality is shown below: 


197] 2001 
Hamilton ISs37515 254,394 
Ancaster 1,985 6,107 
Dundas 4,570 6,608 
Flamborough 3,445 6,124 
Glanbrook 15 51:0 5,448 
Stoney Creek 6,840 25,019 


Although Hamilton will still remain the single most important municipal- 
ity based on this employment projection, its relative importance as an 
employment centre will decline. The Central Business District of 
hamilton will become the largest single employment centre in the Region. 
By major industry group, services will be the largest industry by 2001 
while manufacturing will only experience slight growth to 2001. 


New manufacturing employment areas to be developed to 2001 include an 
extension of the Saltfleet Industrial Belt to Lewis Road, the Hamilton 
mountain and Glanbrook Industrial Areas, and a small area in Ancaster. 


New commercial centres are anticipated in Stoney Creek and Ancaster. 


2.1.4 Municipal Services 


At present, most of the urbanized areas in Stoney Creek, Hamilton and 
Ancaster are connected to the Hamilton sewage treatment plant. Dundas 
and Waterdown are served by their own sewage treatment plants. 


The Trend Alternative population would be served easily by an expansion 
of the existing sewage treatment plants and an extension of existing 
trunk lines. 


The provision of water for the Trend Alternative development would also 
be achieved through an expansion of the Hamilton water treatment plant and 
the existing well system. 


2.1.5 Social and Community Services 


Social and Community Services were divided into five sections: social 
services, health, protective services, recreation, and education. Past 
trends in social services indicate that the level of social assistance 
is related to the state of the economy and to the population character- 
istics of residents of the Region. Past economic problems and a risina 
level of service have resulted in substantially increased expenditures, 
although only a small portion of the expenditure is borne by the Region. 
Trends in social assistance case loads identified a growing problem with 
Single parent families and single persons, both male and female. 


An analysis of past trends in health care revealed that hospital expend- 
jitures were growing rapidly despite lower "in patient days care" and 
that there were more than enough hospital beds for residents of the 
Region. Trends in planning for health care indicate that the Ontario 
Ministry of Health is decentralizing some responsibilities to the local 
level through the Hamilton District Health Council. 


Protective services include police and fire. Police services, which 

are primarily a Regional responsibility, have expanded in response to 

a rising level of crime. Fire protection is a local service and varies 
greatly among municipalities. Only Hamilton and Stoney Creek have passed 
fire prevention by-laws. 


An analysis of both public and private open space in the recreation 
section indicates that, at the Regional level, there is an adequate 
level of park space based on present standards. However, there are 
some local deficiencies, particularly in Hamilton below the mountain. 


Education enrolment which has varied in response to changes in popula- 
tion and increases in access to post-secondary institutions, has rec- 
ently declined, especially in elementary schools. Public and secondary 
education is a joint responsibility of the Ontario Ministry of Education 
and the local school boards. 


In the future, a number of events will occur in the provision of social 
services. The increase in employment opportunities for females will 
alleviate the increase in social assistance case loads of this type, 
but will also lead to an increase in the need for day care facilities. 
Recent trends in the services for the mentally retarded will result 

in the need for fewer treatment facilities. For the future, the prov- 
ision of social services will be more decentralized within the Region, 
and social services will be integrated with the provision of other ser- 
vices such as health care. 


For the Trend Alternative, there will be no need for additional hospital 
facilities, on the basis of present standards. However, problems of 
accessibility will remain for residents of the east end. Althougn no 
new hospitals are required, community health centres, which provide a 
number of related health and social services, will emerge throughout 
the Region. 


In the area of protective services, the Trend Alternative will require a 
total of almost 1,000 authorized police if the existing ratio of police 
to population is maintained. All police services will be provided by 
the Region. The Trend Alternative.also assumes that fire services will 
be provided for the expected development. 


In order to provide the same level of recreation open space in the Trend 
Alternative, as provided at present, it will be necessary for area 
municipalities to acquire approximately 1,700 acres and other public 
bodies, such as the Conservation Authorities, to acquire 4,600 acres. 


Education enrolment in public and separate schools will continue to 
decline, although new schools will be required in the newly developed 
residential areas in Stoney Creek, Hamilton and Ancaster. With the 
possible exception of the Central Core of the City, enrolment will 
decline in the older urban portions of the Region. Enrolment at 
McMaster and Mohawk will continue to increase although at a much 
slower rate. 


2.1.6 Housing 


The demand for housing has grown at a faster rate than population, pri- 
marily because of the age structure of the population and a decline 

in the number of persons per household. Between 1964 and 1974, the 
cost of the traditional form of housing, the detached house, increased 
at a rate greater than household income. Although increases in the 
cost of rental accommodation have not been as great, recent trends 
indicate that rent increases are accelerating. Between 1961 and 1975, 
there has been an increase in the proportion of families housed in 
rental accommodation and, consequently, a decline in the proportion 
housed in owner-occupied dwellings. Finally, most of the multi-family 
dwelling units are located in the City of Hamilton. 


The future demand for housing depends upon both the growth of the 

Region's population and changes in the age structure of the population. 

It will also depend upon the number of persons per household, which, 

for the purpose of the "Trend ", was assumed to continue to decline to the year 
2001. The total number of units by type that will have to be constructed 
between 1976 and 2001, inclusive, are shown below: 


1976-2001 
Type Housing Requirements 
Apartment 46,740 
Row 7,368 
Semi-detached 4,540 
Single 35.055 


Total 93,700 


Most of the high density dwelling units; row and apartment, will be 
located in the City of Hamilton. 
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The travel habits survey was reviewed and indicates that travel peaks 
twice during the day at the a.m. and p.m. rush hours. The major flow 
of travel is to and from employment areas in the Region. Approximately 
80 percent of travel is accommodated by the automobile while only 12 
percent is accommodated by public transit. At present, the capacity 
of the existing transportation system at specific screenlines (grouping 
of streets and bus routes) is not exceeded by travel demands. However, 
in some areas, specifically in the western approach to the Central 
Business District of Hamilton and along the escarpment in Hamilton, 
excess capacity of the transportation facilities is slight. Further- 
more, there has been a continuing decline in the per capita usage of 
public transit. 


A transportation model was used to test the adequacy of the existing 
transportation system, committed road facilities and the extension 

and intensification of transit in the year 2001. Major committed road 
improvements included in the study were the Perimeter Industrial Road, 
the Parkdale Avenue extension, the Burlington Street widening, the 
Highway #403 extension. Major travel corridor deficiencies remained 
in six corridors: West Downtown Hamilton, Hamilton-Stoney Creek 
Escarpment, Hamilton East, Burlington Skyway-Beach Strip, Highway #403 
Hamilton - Burlington, Hwy. #20 - Gray's Road. 


Alternative solutions are suggested in each corridor to solve the cap- 
acity deficiencies. Examples of these solutions are: intermediate 
capacity transit in the West Downtown Hamilton Corridor; widening of 
Highway #20 in the Hamilton - Stoney Creek Escarpment Corridor; widening and 
realignment of the Q.E.W. including tunneling of Hamiiton Harbour in 

the Burlington Skyway - Beach Strip Corridor; widening of north-south 
arterial roads in Stoney Creek with improved access to the Q.E.W. ser- 

vice roads in the Highway #20 - Gray's Road Corridor. 


Generally, road widenings require the purchase of "rights-of-way" in 
the’ urban area and would result in disruption to existing development. 
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Intermediate capacity transit may require the acquisition of rights- 
of-way and would range in cost from $15 million to $30 million per mile, 
depending on the type of construction, land values, and availability 

of rights-of-way. 


2.1.8 Rural Area 


Between 1961 and 1971, there was a 21.3 percent decline in the number 

of farms and a 13.7 percent decline in farm land in the Region. This 
was due, primarily, to the impact of urbanization, farm abandonment 

and enlargement and the conversion of some farmland to open space uses. 
Relative to the quality of the land for agriculture, urbanization in the 
Region is occurring on some of the most productive agricultural lands. 
Furthermore, such unique agricultural lands as the tender fruit area in 
Stoney Creek also are endangered by imminent urbanization. Recent 

data also indicates that there has been an accelerating trend in the 
location of urban oriented population in the rural area. 


Based upon the "Trend Map", most of the tender fruitland in Stoney Creek 
would be committed to urban development by 2001. Furthermore, some Class 
1 and 2 land on the mountain in the City of Hamilton and the Saltfleet 
Community in Stoney Creek would be lost permanently to urban development. 
However, the township of Glanbrook, which is mostly class 1 and 2 agri- 
cultural land, will be maintained as an agricultural area with the excep- 
tion of the industrial lands abutting the City of Hamilton. Similarly, 
Flamborough and Ancaster beyond the urban area will be maintained as 
either open space or agriculture. 


Although the areas mentioned above will not be urbanized, problems will 

arise from a continuation of rural residential trends. Settlement areas 
in the rural portion of the Region will be expanded and severances wil] 

continue. The Trend Alternative also envisages a growing conflict bet- 

ween an expansion of open space areas and the agricultural use of land. 

Therefore, there will be a continuing loss of farmland and farms. 


2.1.9 The Environment 


Major components of the environment of the Region include water bodies 
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such as Hamilton Harbour, Coote's Paradise and their associated creeks 
and streams; the Niagara Escarpment and the Dundas Valley; and environ- 
mentally sensitive areas such as Beverly Swamp. The major industries 

of Hamilton, in conjunction with the Ontario Ministry of the Environment, 
have undertaken pollution control programmes which have arrested the 
deterioration of the water quality of Hamilton Harbour. The local con- 
servation authorities have purchased much of the key escarpment lands 

and have ambitious programmes to purchase land in the Dundas Valley. 

They have also purchased a large number of environmentally sensitive 
areas. 


The Trend Alternative will impact upon the Region's environment in a 
number of ways. Some of the potentially adverse impacts will be offset 
by technological developments. For example, the tertiary treatment 

of sewage in the Region, which will improve the quality of effluent 
discharged into Hamilton Harbour and Coote's Paradise, will probably 
offset the increase in the quantity of effluent envisaged under the 
Trend Alternative. However, increases in storm water discharges from 
newly developed areas above the escarpment will adversely affect the 
water quality of a number of creeks, such as Red Hill Creek. 


Hazard lands do not pose a serious constraint to the Trend Alternative. 
The construction and expansion of a number of transportation facilities 
in the Trend Alternative will be injurious to both the Niagara Escarp- 

ment, including the Red Hill Creek Valley, and the east end of Coote's 

Paradise. Tunnelling of the Q.E.W. under the Hamilton Beach Strip 

will improve the quality of the environment in that area. 


No significant increase in air pollution will occur, assuming that there 
will be improvements in the control of emissions from automobiles and 
industries. Limitations to the expansion of noxious industries, such 

as steel, which, at present, is the major source of pollution in the 
Region, will ensure that any increase in air pollution will be slight. 


2.2 IMPLICATIONS 


Major implications of the Trend Alternative are presented to highlight the 
important features of this Plan, as seen by the Region's Planning and Dev- 
elopment Department. The implications are discussed in terms of major 
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requirements and/or effects of the Trend Alternative, beyond those suggested 
by population increase alone. Other implications and major cost factors 
are also identified. 


2.2.1 Major Implications 
Growth: 


The Region can accommodate the "Trend" population growth. Based on 
existing Official Plan residential densities, and planned extensions 
of sewer and water facilities, the Region can service an additional 
292,000 population within the Trend Alternative development boundary 
(See Map 1). The projected population increase for the entire Region, 
between 1971 and 2001, is only 195,000. Given the amount of land that 
can be serviced, it is apparent that there is a choice for the residents 
of the Region between the "Trend" development pattern and other feas- 
ible development patterns. For example, the Trend Alternative locates 
45 percent of the Region's population growth in Hamilton, even though 
Hamilton could accommodate up to 72 percent of that growth. 


The annual average rate of change in population to the turn of the 
Century will be similar to that experienced in the County of Wentworth 
during the 1960's. 


Housing: 


Adequate housing will be provided for the projected population. There 
will be no physical problem providing sewer and water services to res- 
idential developments. Based on past building performance, the construc- 
tion industry will provide sufficient dwelling units. However, the 
continued demand for single family detached housing will present "“afford- 
ability" problems to prospective buyers and subsidized housing, with 

an emphasis on row housing, will be an important segment of the housing 
market. 


Saltfleet Community: 


The Saltfleet Community will attain approximately one third of the 
growth that was anticipated by the Ontario Housing Corporation. 
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Hamilton Central Area: 


Major redevelopment will occur in the Hamilton Central Area. The resi- 
dent population in the central area of Hamilton will almost double 
between 1971 and 2001. This will necessitate substantial residential 
redevelopment at high densities. The greatest number of new jobs 
created in the Region will be service-related, i.e. education, health, 
personal and business services, finance and government. Much of the 
service explosion will occur in the central area of Hamilton. It is 
estimated that approximately fifteen office buildings comparable to 
Stelco Tower will be required by the year 2001. The central area of 
the City of Hamilton will be the single most important employment area 
in the Region by the year 2001. 


Employment : 


The Hamilton Central Area, the Saltfleet Industrial Area, and the Hamil- 
ton Mountain Industrial Area will accommodate 56 percent of the Region's 
employment growth. There is sufficient industrial land to accommodate 
manufacturing growth in the Trend Alternative. Much of this land is 
presently designated Industrial or Rural - Industrial. 


The annual average rate of change in employment in the Region to the 
year 1986 and from 1986 to the turn of the Century is expected to 

be slightly higher than that experienced in the County of Wentworth 
during the 1960's. 


Transportation: 


Existing transportation policies must change to accommodate the "Trend" 
development. Major improvements to the existing transportation system 
will be necessary because the existing transportation system, plus 
committments will not accommodate "Trend" development. Access to down- 
town Hamilton will be improved, possibly by intermediate capacity transit. 
Significant transportation improvements will be required in six major 
travel corridors. These corridors are: West Downtown Hamilton, Hamilton- 
Stoney Creek Escarpment, Hamilton East, Burlington Skyway - Beach Strip,. 
Highway #20 - Gray's Road, Highway #403 - Hamilton - Burlington. 
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Rural Areas: 


Most of the fruitland in Stoney €reek will be lost to urban development. 
However, major urban development will not occur in Flamborough or Glan- 
brook. Agricultural land in Hamilton, Stoney Creek, and Ancaster will 
be consumed as urbanization proceeds. Land not required for urbani- 
zation in Ancaster and Stoney Creek will remain primarily rural. Rural 
residential development will continue along concession roads. 


2.2.2 Other Implications 


Urban development and the associated transportation facilities will 
result in further defacement of the escarpment. 


The Region will not require another hospital, although residents in 
the eastern part of the Region will continue to experience access 
problems to hospitals due to the location of the existing hospitals. 


The Region will have adequate acreage in open space, however, local 
deficiencies will persist, especially in the central area of Hamilton. 


2st COSTS 


The Trend Alternative is the first development pattern put forward by 
the Region. It is to serve as the "benchmark" against which subsequent 
development patterns are measured. 


At this stage in the planning process, it is suitable to identify major 
capital cost items for the Region implied by the Trend Alternative. 

As alternative plans are developed, useful comparative cost data wil] 
be presented. The emphasis will be placed on costs which are unique 

to a particular development pattern and on total costs among the diff- 
erent development patterns. 


The Trend Alternative impies that provision be made for the following 
capital cost items: 
Expansion of the Dundas Sewage Treatment Plant. 
Expansion of the Woodward Avenue Sewage Treatment Plant. 
Exapanion of the Waterdown Sewage Treatment Plant. 
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Extension of the trunk sewer to Lewis Road in Stoney Creek. 
Extension of trunk sewers on the mountain in Hamilton. 
Expansion of the Woodward Avenue Water Treatment Plant. 
Acquisition of two solid waste disposal sites. 
Region's cost for: Industrial Perimeter Road 

Parkdale extension 

Burlington Street widening 


Alternative transportation solutions suggested to meet capacity defic- 
iencies in specific corridors are roads, which require the purchase 
of rights-of-way and the provision for construction costs and inter- 
mediate capacity transit, which would cost between $15 million and 

$30 million per mile, depending on the type of construction, land val- 
ues, and availability of rights-of-way and which may require the pur- 
chase of rights-of-way. 


If the Region's policy of setting aside capital for industrial land 
continues, then this would be another capital cost item. 
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3,0 ASSUMPTIONS 


Obl eel nLroauecion 


This chapter describes the assumptions that were made by the Regional 
Planning Department in the formulation of the 'Trend Alternative' of 
Hamilton-Wentworth. Briefly, the Trend Alternative is one view of the 
future based on recent past growth rates and on the continuation of pres- 
ent municipal, provincial and federal policies and development philosophies. 
Of paramount importance to the Trend Alternative are the existing Official 
Plans. These provide the framework within which the future is envisaged. 
Therefore, the Trend Alternative is an indication of where the Region is 
headed, if existing policies and plans prevail. 


This chapter is divided into three sections. The first section outlines 

the policies of the Federal Government and its agencies. The second section 
describes the policies and agencies of the Province of Ontario which impact 

upon Hamilton-Wentworth. Finally, the third section describes the Official 

Plans and policies, relevant to the Trend Alternative of the area municipal- 
ities in the Region. 


3.2 FEDERAL POLICIES AND AGENCIES 


Under the British North America Act, the Federal Government has no direct 
responsibility for urban or regional affairs. However, indirectly, the Fed- 
eral Government's policies and agencies impact upon a municipality's growth 
rate and form of development. 


Perhaps the two general policy areas which have the greatest effect on 
Hamilton-Wentworth are in the realm of economic activity and immigration. 
Although the Federal Government has not specifically stated its economic 
goals, it is assumed that the goals of the Economic Council of Canada repre- 
sent the Federal Government's goals. These economic goals can be summarized 
as the achievement of; a high rate of economic growth, full employment and 
an equitable distribution of income. Recently, economic growth has been 
linked to an improved quality of life. In the realm of immigration, recent 
pronouncements by the government indicate that the future flow of immigrants 
will be linked to the level of economic growth and the demand for an immi- 
grant's skills. Furthermore, there will be some attempt to direct immigrants 
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to areas of labour force shortages. Together, these policies would imply 
the continued encouragement of growth in Hamilton-Wentworth, although less 
reliance should be placed on immigration as a source of growth. 


A number of federal departments and agencies have specific impacts on 
Hamilton-Wentworth. Several departments and agencies employ a number of 

the Region's residents to administer programmes for areas which extend wel] 
beyond Hamilton-Wentworth. The Hamilton Harbour Commission has influenced 
the Region through the development of its harbour lands and the encouragement 
of the industrial use of its facilities. The Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation has encouraged municipal servicing through the provision of 
grants for municipal sewage treatment plants. The Ministry of Transport 

has affected a number of areas in the Region. Through its policy of rail- 
way relocation, the Ministry seeks to improve the environmental and trans- 
portation aspects of urban areas. The Ministry's study to expand or relo- 
cate the Mount Hope Airport is intended to upgrade facilities in the Hamilton 
area in order to serve future air travel needs. Since present policy with — 
regard to the Mount Hope Airport is in a state of flux, it was assumed that 
the existing site will be expanded to meet some of the Region's anticipated 
needs. Similarly, it was assumed that transportation facilities such as 

the Welland Canal, under the aegis of St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, would 
not constrain Hamilton-Wentworth's future growth. 


In addition to Federal Government policies which have a positive impact on 
the Region, it was assumed that the policies of the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion would not encourage growth in the Region. 


The continuation of these policies and the absence of any new federal policy 
initiatives are essential to the validity of the Trend Alternative. 


3.3 PROVINCIAL POLICIES AND AGENCIES 


The Province of Ontario has a much more direct and explicit impact on the 
future of the Region. The major portion of the following discussion wil] 
focus upon provincial initiatives in the area of regional development and 
planning. In addition, some specific policies related to the provision of 
services and facilities will be outlined. 
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Economic goals for the Province have been enunciated in the Province's 
regional development programme! and by the Ontario Joint Committee on 
Economic Policy. Generally, the achievement of a high rate of economic 
growth, through increased productivity and employment, has been a major 
theme of economic policy in Ontario. This theme has recently been qual- 
ified in that economic performance must be compatible with social object- 
ives related to improving the quality of life. In the Trend Alternative 
it was assumed that the Province, in conjunction with the Federal Govern- 
ment, will continue to promote economic growth in order to encourage and 
assist individuals to develop to their full capabilities and to provide 

a climate of expanding opportunities for a growing labour force. 


Within this broad policy, the Province's Design for Development programme 
states that conspicuous regional economic inequalities should be smoothed 
out and regions should develop their potential for specialization. The 
Joint Committee went further to urge the decentralization of economic act- 
ivity and population. It also recommended the protection of prime agri- 
cultural land. 


Out of these general regional development policies of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, a number of policies and programmes have emerged which specifically 
affect Hamilton-Wentworth. The Toronto-Centred Region Concept (TCR) arose 
from the study of transportation focused on Metropolitan Toronto. Within 
Hamilton-Wentworth, two zones were identified by TCR; zone 1, which is 

part of the Lake Ontario urbanized area and zone 3, the peripheral zone.© 
Zone 1 consists of the existing urbanized area plus land for future expan- 
sion adjacent to the existing urban area. Zone 3 in Hamilton-Wentworth was 
identified as predominantly agricultural in character. TCR has excluded 

the possibility of satellite urban development in the rural area of Hamilton- 
Wentworth. Within Hamilton-Wentworth, TCR vaguely identified a parkway 

belt, a utility and recreation corridor separating urbanized communities 

and the Niagara Escarpment recreation area. The City of Hamilton was ident- 
ified as a regional centre with a target population over 250,000 and an 
emphasis on development between 1970 and 1980. 


1. Design for Development, Phase One, April 5, 1966. 
2. Zone 2 of TCR does not extend as far west as Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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Since the initial reports of TCR, the Provincial Government has produced 
an interim draft of the Parkway Belt West Plan and has established the 
Niagara Escarpment Commission. 


The Parkway Belt West Plan, which will supercede municipal plans, ensures 
protection for existing public open space in Coote's Paradise and the 
Valley Road areas and for future open space near Hopkins Creek and south 
of Waterdown. It also prohibits both the creation of new residential lots 
in the north-eastern portion of Dundas and the infilling of water lots in 
the western end of Hamilton Harbour. 


The Niagara Escarpment Commission is charged with the responsibility for 
preparing a master plan for the Niagara Escarpment Planning Area which 
will preserve unique areas as a recreation and wilderness resource while 
accommodating other land uses that are compatible with such preservation. 
The master plan will supercede all municipal official plans. Although 

the Escarpment Planning Area covers a large portion of Hamilton-Wentworth, 
long term constraints to development may only occur along and adjacent to 
the face of the escarpment and in the Town of Ancaster. Therefore, it 

was assumed that the Commission's master plan would have little impact 

on the nature of the trend alternative. 


An attempt has been made to refine the zone 1 proposals in the TCR concept 
through the Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex (COLUC) Task Force. 
Although not yet adopted as provincial policy, the COLUC Report indicates 
that the Hamilton urban area (which includes Dundas and Stoney Creek) could 
have a population of 595,000 to 598,000 and employment of 287,000 to 335,000 
in 2001, depending upon the Province's success in developing the eastern 
portion of TCR. Hamilton would be a class 2, terminal city. Development 

on the mountain and in Stoney Creek would be constrained by the designation 
of permanent agricultural land. 


In addition to these regional development initiatives, which appear to 
constrain alternative development patterns in the Region, there are a number 
of provincial government agencies which impact upon the Region. The Ministry 
of Housing, through the Ontario Housing Corporation, has begun a massive 
residential development programme in the Saltfleet Community in the Town of 
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Stoney Creek. The Conservation Authorities; Hamilton, Niagara, Thames. 
and Halton, have made numerous land purchases, with substantial provincial 
government subsidies, and have extensive programmes for future purchases 
which will affect the pattern and nature of development. 


Through conditional and unconditional grants, provincial government minist- 
ries are able to influence the form and nature of future development in the 
Region. For example, the Ministry of Transportation provides subsidies 

for the construction of municipal roads and for losses on public transit 
systems. The Government has also announced that there will be a shift 

away from urban expressways to a variety of transportation facilities. 

The Ministry of the Environment provides subsidies for the construction of 
trunk sanitary and storm sewers. Government ministries also establish 
Standards which dictate the availability of such facilities and services 

as hospitals and hospital beds. 


Finally, the Provincial Government has a direct impact on the development 
of the Region through the employment of residents to administer some of its 
responsibilities for a service Region centred on Hamilton. 


3.4 AREA MUNICIPALITY OFFICIAL PLANS AND POLICIES 


A cartographic consolidation of existing Official Plans in Hamilton-Wentworth 
is presented in Map 2. It should be noted that, because of the scale of 

the map, generalizations have been made, especially in the villages of the 
Region. 


Official Plans, which are documents that outline "a programme and policy 
designed to secure the health, safety, convenience or welfare of the inhab- 


itants of the area's 


and guide the future development of a municipality, 
have been prepared by all municipalities in the Region. Each Plan is unique 


in terms of the programmes, policies, terminology and designated land uses. 


In general, the Official Plans in Hamilton, Dundas and Stoney Creek, express 
a desire on the part of the municipality for increases in population, econ- 
omic growth and urbanization. Ancaster's Official Plan is not definite with 


3. Ontario. The Planning Act, Revised Statutes, June, 1974. 
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respect to growth or urbanization. The Official Plans for Flamborough 
and Glanbrook clearly establish that urban uses should be directed to 
designated urban areas, because of the lack of service facilities and the 
financial constraints on these municipalities. It is also indicated that 
the rural character of these two municipalities should be preserved. The 
Same applies to the rural areas in the Official Plans for Ancaster and 
Stoney Creek. Despite, and in contradiction to the stated policy in the 
Official Plans, there has been a trend to permit certain urban uses in 
the rural areas. 


In addition to the existing Official Plans in force at the present time, 
the assumption was made that transportation facilities would not constrain 
anticipated developments and would be provided to meet demand even though 
such facilities may not be specified in Official Plans. 


3.4.1 Hamilton 


The Official Plan of the City of Hamilton, approved by the Minister on 
June 12, 1951, has over 300 amendments. The ongoing process by which 

the Official Plan was amended reflects, in general, the desire of the 
municipality to expand its development opportunities. It should be 

noted that the provision of serviced land has rarely constrained devel- 
Opment in the past. Rather, constraints to development arose in instances 
where a change in Official Plan designation and zoning were required. 

For example, changes in densities and in the designated use of land have 
hindered some past developments. 


The Hamilton Official Plan does not include a definite growth rate, 
although neighbourhood studies throughout the municipality now indicate 
population target figures and define the ultimate densities for each 
neighbourhood at maturity. However, the Official Plan now in affect does 
not include an ultimate population nor does the Official Plan provide 

for a development goal for the entire municipality. 


A recent action by the City of Hamilton has been directed to the removal 
of the designation of the right-of-way for the Red Hill Creek expressway 
from the Official Plan. 
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With reference to the Trend Alternative, the Hamilton Official Plan 
implies that: 


a. Urban growth will take place on serviced land; undeveloped 
areas on the mountain will be serviced as demand warrants; 
the staging of development on the mountain has been specified 
in an amendment to the Official Plan; 


b. the inner core of the City will gradually be redeveloped; 


c. through redevelopment, the lower section of the City will 
gradually increase in density; 


d. most of the existing residential enclaves adjacent to the 
Bayfront Industrial Area and north of the CNR tracks will be 
converted to industrial uses; 


e. there will be an industrial area on the mountain providing more 
job opportunities for mountain residents. 


3.4.2 Ancaster 


The former Township of Ancaster Official Plan was approved by the Min- 
ister on April 29, 1957. Generally, the Official Plan and its succeeding 
amendments identify an area for urban development, the Primary Development 
Area, and an area of predominantly agricultural land use. Lands for dev- 
elopment are still available within the Primary Development Area. However, 
there are development proposals outside the Primary Development area which, 
if approved, would require an amendment to the Official Plan. 


Servicing of land with sanitary sewers has provided a constraint to devel- 
Opment in the urban area in the past. Present servicing arrangements pro- 
vide a limit to development in the urban area of approximately 45,000 pop- 
ulation. However, the Ancaster Official Plan does not specify a target 
population or a system for staging development. Recently, the municipal- 
ity adopted an Interim Development Policy determining growth only for 

the year 1975. 


With reference to the Trend Alternative, the Ancaster Official Plan implies 
that: 


a. the urban area will be residential; 
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serviced industrial development will not be promoted; 
employment opportunities will be limited; 

urban development will be limited by servicing constraints; 
the Ancaster-Dundas Valley will be predominantly open space; 
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the Rural Area is protected from urban encroachment. 


3.4.3 Dundas 


The former Town of Dundas Official Plan was approved by the Minister 

on April 28, 1958. The Official Plan provides a policy for residential 
development in the few remaining areas of the old town which have not 
been developed. Much of the designated industrial land in the north- 
east portion of the Town has been superceded by open space designations 
in the Parkway Belt West Plan. The Official Plan also provides for 

the conversion of some low density residential areas to higher densit- 
ies and industrial to commercial and residential uses. Presently, 
there is an amendment in preparation which will include annexed lands 
in the Town of Dundas Official Plan. 


Recently, the availability of municipal services, principally the 1im- 
ited capacity of the sewage treatment plant, has constrained development 
in Dundas. Although most neighbourhoods have target populations, total 
population growth in Dundas will be determined by the service capacity 
of the sewage treatment plant. 


With reference to the Trend Alternative the Dundas Official Plan suggests 
than: 


a. the Urban Area will have a mix of housing and will provide emp- 
loyment opportunities; 

b. industrial expansion is limited; 

c. although there is a target population proposed in the Official 
Plan, achievement of the same will be subject to increasing the 
facilities in the existing Sanitary Treatment Plant; 

d. no definite growth rate is established; 
urban expansion along Highway No. 99 will be restricted; 
ecologically and environmentally sensitive areas will be protected. 


3.4.4 Stoney Creek 


The Official Plans for the former Town of Stoney Creek and Township of 
Saltfleet were approved by the Minister in December, 1959 and July, 1962, 
respectively. The Official Plan for the Town of Stoney Creek establishes 
the predominantly residential character for the town, with a strip of 
commercial development along King Street. 


The Official Plan for the Township of Saltfleet indicates a desire by 
the municipality for both residential and industrial growth. Target 
populations have been established for a number of neighbourhoods. To- 
gether, the targets exceed an additional 70,000 population. However, a 
definite rate of growth has not been specified and only a loose staging 
programme is shown. 


With reference to the Trend Alternative the Official Plan suggest that: 


a. the former Town of Stoney Creek is basically a residential 
iSite rTeL: 

b. industrial development is promoted in the area between the 
Q.E.W. and Barton Street, providing employment opportunities; 

c. the area between the Q.E.W. and the Lakeshore will develop as 
a residential and open space area; 

d. the West Mountain Planning Area will provide for residential 
development; 

e. the Winona - Fruitland area is gradually urbanizing; 

f. rural development is promoted in the East Mountain area. 


3.4.5 Flamborough 


The Official Plan for Flamborough consists of the Official Plans of 
the former Townships of Beverly, West Flamborough, East Flamborough - 
Waterdown. Beverly's Official Plan was approved by the Minister in 
February, 1963, West Flamborough's Official Plan was approved in June, 
1963 and East Flamborough - Waterdown's Official Plan was approved by 
the Minister in April, 1964. 


All these Official Plans are of a rural character except that the former 
Village of Waterdown, which had municipal services, was developing in 
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accordance with the Plan, as an urban area. Since the three municip- 
alities are predominantly agricultural in nature, development has occurred 
through the conversion of agricultural lands to rural residential non-farm 
uses. Some of the development has been directed to settlement areas 

Such as; Greensville, Millgrove, Freelton and Carlisle, while the rem- 
ainder has been accommodated by land severences. 


For the Trend Alternative, the Official Plans of Flamborough suggest that: 


a. rural residential non-farm uses are permitted throughout 
Flamborough; 

b. large areas have been designated for industrial purposes; 

c. rural residential subdivisions are encouraged in existing 

settlement areas; 

growth around Waterdown is promoted; 

the protection of agricultural land is weak; 

no general. urban development is contemplated; 

no growth rates or target populations were established; 
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development in Waterdown is constrained by the provision of 
municipal services. 


3.4.6 Glanbrook 


The Official Plans for the former Townships of Binbrook and Glanford 
were approved by the Minister in March, 1963 and February, 1964, res- 
pectively. The general intent of the Plans was to preserve the rural 
qualities of the area and direct new developments to established villages. 


The Official Plans of Glanbrook suggest that: 


a. the area will be maintained as a predominantly rural municipality; 
b. rural residential non-farm uses are permitted; 
c. no growth rate or target population have been established. 
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4,Q [TRENDS PATTERN- PAST 


A necessary component of the Trend Alternative is an analysis and understand- 
ing of past growth. To date, ten Inventories or background papers on past 
development are complete: Rural Land Use, Growth and Development, Economic 
Base, Transportation, Municipal Services, Community Facilities and Social 
Services (Recreation, Education, Protective Services, Social Services) and 
the Environment. A Housing study is presently being conducted. This 
chapter reviews past development under eight major topics of planning 
concern; Development Trends, Economic Trends, Transportation, Community 
Facilities and Social Services, Municipal Services, Housing, Rural Trends 
and the Environment. The information in this chapter forms the basis of 
the Trend Alternative Projection which is described in Chapter Five. 


4.1 DEVELOPMENT TRENDS 


This section describes development trends in the Region in terms of popula- 
tion and land use. Population growth by municipality is reviewed to deter- 
mine the general areas of growth. Land use data is reviewed by municipality 
to determine the direction of recent growth and to quantify the areas of 
growth. Detailed information on population growth and land use is contained 


in the Growth and Development Inventory, June, 1975. 


4.4.1 General Areas of Growth 


Prior to the establishment of Official Plans, the direction and distribu- 
tion of growth in the Region occurred in accordance with the ‘ad hoc' 
policies of each municipality. The major growth took place within the 
present bounds of Hamilton, generally in a southerly direction. Growth 
also occurred in Dundas and Ancaster, to the west and in Stoney Creek, 

to the east. 


Individual municipalities recognized that development neeced more direc- 
tion and planning to restrain the 'leap-frog' pattern of development which 
was occurring. Each municipality established an Official Plan as noted 

in Chapter Three. The Official Plans provided policies which attempted 

to guide the economic, social and physical aspects of development. 
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Population growth reflects the development in each area municipality. 
Table 4.1.1 (below) indicates population growth in the six area municip- 
alities between 1951 and 1971. Hamilton is the largest centre in the 
Region with a population increase of 89,545 between 1951 and 1971. In 
order of population growth, the municipalities rank as follows: Hamilton, 
Stoney Creek, Dundas, Ancaster, Flamborough, Glanbrook. In comparing the 
periods 1951 to 1961 and 1961 to 1971, the former period witnessed larger 
population growth in every municipality except Flamborough. Between 

1951 and 1971, the thrust of development as measured by population growth, 
occurred primarily in Hamilton, followed by Stoney Creek and Dundas. 


Table 4.1.1 
Census Population Growth by Area 
Municipality 1951-1961-1971 
Total Population Population Increases 
1951- 1961- 1951- 
1951 1961 197) 1961 1971 Lor 

Hamilton 249630" ~2735991* 4 309.175) S54 ss6 35.1045 89,545 
Ancaster 7,648 I 35300 1S920 5, 690 1,987 Ps647 
Dundas 6,846 T2912 174205 6,066 4,293 10,359 
Stoney 13372 22,467 Bhool oe O95 4,908 16,003 
Creek 
Flamborough he, 759 IS202% COO o 1,443 4,673 6, 146 
Glanbrook o.e20 feels 9,940 3,443 2,669 6,112 
TOTAL 266,083 348,18] 400,895 82,5098 635/14 Is5,si2 


* affected by annexations 
Source: Statistics Canada 


Yearly population information at the municipal level is not provided 

by Statistics Canada. To update the population data to 1974, it is 
necessary to employ population figures derived from annual municipal 
assessments. The assessment, which is based on an enumeration by 
dwelling unit, excludes those persons resident in institutions, defence 
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establishments and on Indian reserves. In the former County, the dif- 
ference between the 1971 Census population of 401,895 and the 1971 Assess- 
ment population of 395,113 is 6,782 persons. The Assessment population is 
98% of the Census population. Table 4.1.2 (below) portrays the Assessment 
Population by municipality for 1971 and 1974. The table indicates that 
Hamilton, Stoney Creek and Dundas have continued to be the main population 
growth areas. 


Table 4.1.2 
Assessment Population Growth by 
Area Municipality 1971-1974 
1971-1974 

1971 1974 nasee 
Hamilton SUS sts 7 306,462 S055 
Ancaster 1S 5230 14,.296* - 984 
Dundas 17,100 1B O17* Tyet7 
Stoney 
Creek 26,928 29,281 2,303 
Flamborough 225139 ee ool - 282 
Glanbrook 9,889 10,008 119 
Total SoG sila 401,421 6,308 


* municipal boundary change between 1971 and 1974. 
Source: Assessment Records 


4.1.2 Direction of Development 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth consists of 280,683 
acres (438.5 square miles). Land use data indicates that 71,6831 acres 
or 25.6 percent are developed and 208,852 acres or 74.4 percent are 
agriculture or vacant. Table 4.1.3 (below) portrays the existing land 
use for 1974 by area municipality. Map 3 also indicates existing land 
use. When referring to Map 3 note that pits and quarries are tabulated 
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as an Industrial land use and that sanitary land-fill operations are 
tabulated as a Transportation, Communications and Utilities land use. 


Given the above land use picture, residential, commercial and industrial 
developments in the Region for the period 1969-1973 were studied to 
identify recent development trends. Residential developments (acres and 
dwelling units) based on approved registered plans, apartment construc- 
tion and land severences, as well as commercial and industrial develop- 
ments (acres and square footage), baséd on projects with a minimum construc- 
tion value of $40,000 were tabulated by planning division for each mun- 
icipality for the five year period 1969 through 1973. The development 
data enabled an identification of the direction of development by aggre- 
gations of planning divisions (see Map 4). 

All data has been aggregated to the municipal level to assist the 


reader to identify development by political divisions. 


Residential development in acres is portrayed in table 4.1.4 (below) 

for each municipality for the years 1969-1973. Low density development, 
for the purpose of this analysis was considered to be detached and semi- 
detached housing. High density development was considered to be row 
housing and apartments. 


Table 4.1.4 


Residential Development in Acres 1969-1973 


Low Density High Density TOTAL 
Hamilton 875.6 309.4 Te520 
Ancaster 30.6 -- 39.0 
Dundas eee 21.4 92.8 
Stoney 
Creek 246.9 -- 246.9 
Flamborough 408.9 2.0 410.9 
Glanbrook 148.5 -- Me.5 
TOTAL 1789.9 Keyan) Cleo! 


Source: Planning and Development Department, 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 


The acreage of residential development shows that Hamilton, Flamborough 
(where over three-quarters of the acres developed are due to land sever- 
ences) and Stoney Creek were the growth municipalities. Eighty-four per- 
cent of residential development by acreage was low density and forty-nine 
percent of the low-density development occurred in Hamilton. Hamilton had 
fifty-six percent of the total residential development and ninety-three 
percent of high density development. 


Within the area municipalities the leading residential areas as determined 
by residential acreage developed between 1969-1973 are, in order of imp- 
ortance; the east end of Hamilton below the Mountain; the west end of 
Hamilton on the mountain Stoney Creek below the mountain, between the 
Hamilton City Limits and Dewitt Road; the east end of Hamilton on the 
mountain north of Limeridge Road. 


Developed acreage is only one measure of the growth and direction of devel- 
opment. A more appropriate and accurate measure of development is the 
number and distribution of dwelling units. The increase in units is a 
clear reflection of population growth. Table 4.1.5 portrays residential 
development by dwelling units. 


Table 4.1.5 
Residential Development by Dwelling Unit 1969-1973 

Low Density High Density TOTAL 
Hamilton 4565 11097 15662 
Ancaster 80 -- 80 
Dundas 3 387 560 
Stoney 
Creek 699 -- 699 
Flamborough 818 82 900 
Glanbrook 297 -- 297 
TOTAL 6632 11566 18198 


Source: Planning and Development Department 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
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The residential development by dwelling unit data show that Hamilton, 
Flamborough and Stoney Creek are the growth municipalities. Thirty-six 
percent of residential development by dwelling unit is low density and 
sixty-nine percent of the low density dwelling units occurred in Hamilton. 
Hamilton has eighty-six percent of the total residential development by 
dwelling unit and ninety-six percent of the high density dwelling units. 


Within the area municipalities, the leading growth areas by dwelling 

unit between 1969-1973 are, in order to importance; the east end of 

Hamilton below the mountain, the Hamilton downtown core, and the west 
end of Hamilton on the mountain. 


The acreage and dwelling unit data combined identify the following as the 
areas and direction of growth: the east end of Hamilton below the moun- 
tain proceeding in an easterly direction wel] into Stoney Creek; the 
downtown core of Hamilton; the west end of Hamilton on the mountain pro- 
ceeding in a westerly direction into Ancaster; the east end of Hamilton 
on the mountain proceeding in a southerly direction. 


Commercial and industrial development has been described in greater detail 
in the next section, Economic Trends. Commercial development during the 
period 1969-1973 has been concentrated in Stoney Creek and Hamilton. In 
Stoney Creek the major industrial growth area was between Barton St. and 
The Q.E.W. west of Dewitt Road. In Hamilton, the major industrial growth 
areas were the Bayfront Industrial Area and the east end of Hamilton 
below the mountain. 


4.2 ECONOMIC TRENDS 


This section is concerned with economic activity in the Trend Alternative. 
The following paragraphs summarize labour force, employment and industrial 
and commercial land use growth in the Region. A more detailed exposition of 
the Region's past economic growth is contained in the Economic Base Study - 


Inventory, May, 1975. 


4,2.1 Labour Force 


The term labour force refers to those persons fourteen years of age and 
over with jobs or seeking employment. The Census provides information 
concerning the labour force by place of residence in the former County 


Shee 


of Wentworth. Table 4.2.1 identifies the industrial distribution and 
growth of the resident labour force in Wentworth in 1961 and 1971. The 
24.3 percent growth in the County's labour force exceeds the population 
growth rate of 15.4 percent and reflects the influx of migrants, the 
increasing rate of female participation in the labour force and the 
passing of the post-war baby boom into the labour force. The total 
labour force growth rate in the County between 1961 and 1971 was less 
than the 40.2 percent growth rate in the Province. Only in the prim- 
ary industries, namely agriculture, forestry, fishing and mining, did 
the County have a faster rate of employment growth than the Province. 
Even in the fastest growing industry, services!, the rate of growth was 
higher in the Province than the County of Wentworth. 


Table 4.2.1 also indicates that in 1971 manufacturing, services and trade 
were the largest industries in the County. A comparison of the 1961 and 
1971 columns entitled 'percent of total' indicates that the relative 
importance of manufacturing in the County has declined while the services 
industry has increased. Relative to the Province, manufacturing was sub- 
stantially more important in the County, while public administration, fin- 
ance, transportation and agriculture were less important. Between 1961 
and 1971 the largest absolute increases in the County occurred in ser- 
vices, manufacturing and trade. 


4.2.2 Employment 


Employment is employed labour force by place of work. Thus, employment 
includes the net gain or loss from commuting and the loss from unemployment. 
This information is available for the County from the 1971 Census. How- 
ever, 1961 information on employment by place of work is not available 

from the Census. Furthermore, the rate of unemployment for the County 

and the Hamilton Metropolitan area is not monitored on a continuous basis 
and is available only from the Census. 


In 1971 there were 14,190 people unemployed in the Region. Of this, 
10,445 had previous employment experience. The unemployment rate in 
the County was 8.1 percent. This compared with an unemployment rate of 
6.9 percent in the Province. The high levels of employment recently 
sustained in the iron and steel industry may have resulted in a more 


The service industry includes education, health, welfare, religious, amusement 
and recreation, personal and business services and accommodation. 


Table 4.2.1] 


Industry 
Division 


Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fishing 

Mining 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Transportation 
Trade 

Finance 
Services 


Public 
Administration 


indusiny = 
Unspecified 


TOTAL 


TOTAL LABOUR FORCE* BY PLACE OF 
RESIDENCE, WENTWORTH COUNTY 


Number 


35500 

34 

55 

211 
56,170 
GR0ee 
05633 
Z\ 607 
4,428 
26,020 


4,968 


A000 


138,717 


= By = 


1961 


Percent 


of 


Total 


100. 


* Unemployed, inexperienced persons 


0 


are excluded from this table 


Number 


3,040 
40 

65 

300 
60,340 
1715090 
8,660 
24,885 
6,460 
40,135 


6,270 


e170 


172,455 


** Industry unspecified by Census respondents. 


1971 


Percent 


14. 


rae F 


100. 


on 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1961 and 1971 Censuses of Canada. 


1961-1971 


Growth Rate 


= 39 = 


favourable level of unemployment when compared to the Province, although 
there is no data to substantiate such a situation. 


When the unemployed experienced are subtracted from the total resident 
experienced labour force, the total resident employed labour force 

is 162,010. For Wentworth County, the net loss from commuting was 
5,145. This resulted in a level of employment in the County of 156,865 
in 1971, 


A comparison of resident employed labour force and employment by municip- 
ality within Wentworth in 1971 reveals that the City of Hamilton had 

77 percent of the Region's resident employed labour force and 88 percent 
of its employment. When the actual flow of workers to their place of 
employment is examined, it indicates a substantial movement of workers 
from all area municipalities to the City of Hamilton. The next largest 
centre of employment in the County, Saltfleet and Stoney Creek, had 6.8 
percent of the resident employed labour force and 4.4 percent of the 
employment. Employment by municipality in 1971 is shown below: 


Hami1ton® 138,515 
Ancaster tase 
Dundas 4,570 
Flamborough 3,445 
Glanbrook 1510 
Stoney Creek 6,840 
Total 156,865 


A detailed spatial distribution of employment by planning division in 

1971 reveals the concentrations of employment in the Bayfront industrial 
area (planning division 67) and the Central Business District (planning 
division 62). The Bayfront industrial area had 29.2 percent and the Central 
Business District had 19.6 percent of the Region's employment in 1971. 


Figure 4.2.1 is an examination of the industrial composite index for 
major industries in the Hamilton Census Metropolitan Area from 1970 to 
March, 1975. The index is based on a monthly survey of all establishments 


. The County partials, that is people who did not specify a municipality of 


work within the County, have been allocated to the City of Hamilton. In 
1971, the County partials totalled 260. 


INDE X 


HAMILTON METROPOLITAN AREA 


Figure 4.2.1 
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Table: 4.222 
EMPLOYED LABOUR FORCE BY PLACE 
OF WORK AND RESIDENCE, COUNTY 
OF WENTWORTH, 1971 - INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 

Employed Labour Employed Labour Force, 

Force, Place of Place of Work 

Residence 
Agriculture 2,845 2,605 
Forestry 40 25 
Fishing 65 50 
Mines 215 245 
Manufacturing S/o 60,040 
Construction LOS h7o 105365 
Transportation 8,160 S35 
Trade 23065 235045 
Finance 6,105 6,640 
Services 38,060 38,495 
Public 
Administration 5,985 5,495 
Industry 
Unspecified 10,090 Veeco 
TOTAL - Wentworth 162,010 156,865 

County 


Source: Statistics Canada, 1971 Census Canada. 
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having more than 20 employees in the Metropolitan Area excluding the 
agricultural, forestry and fishing, service and public administration 
industries. The index reveals substantial seasonal fluctuations each 
year and a recent increase in employment in the past two years. From 
June, 1971 to June, 1974, employment, based on the index, has increased 
13.3 percent. Prior to 1973, the trend in the employment index was 
relatively stable. It would appear that the recent rapid rise in emp- 
loyment is not typical of the Hamilton economy. It may be that employ- 
ment is rising to a higher plateau. 


The industrial distribution of 1971 employment and resident labour force 

is presented in table 4.2.2. With the exception of the category industry 
unspecified, there is very little difference between the two distributions. 
Therefore, the growth of the resident labour force by industry (see table 
4.2.1) between 1961 and 1971 is considered to be indicative of the growth 
of employment by industry. 


4.2.3 Land Uses, Density and Direction of Development 


The acreages of existing industrial, commercial and institutional land 
uses are shown in table 4.1.3. This table illustrates the overwhelming 
concentration of economic activity in the City of Hamilton, although there 
are substantial acreages of industrial land in Flamborough (primarily 
quarries) and Stoney Creek. 


There is inadequate information concerning the density of employment in 
areas outside the City of Hamilton. Within the City, some information 
has been compiled and is presented in table 4.2.3. It is evident that, 
in the recently developed areas on the mountain, manufacturing employment 
per acre is lower than in that part of the City below the mountain. 

The table also shows the relatively low densities of tertiary employment 
on the mountain. 


A summary of the direction of recent commercial and industrial developments 
is illustrated in table 4.2.4. In this instance, commercial includes such 
institutional uses as McMaster University and Mohawk College. The largest 
commercial development has taken place in the Central Business District 
(planning division 67). 


Table 4.2.4 


eed ae 


MAJOR COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Municipality 


Hamilton 


Ancaster 


Dundas 


Stoney Creek 


Flamborough 


Glanbrook 


REGION 


Planning 
Division 


TOTAL 


Commercial 


Acres Scenes 


‘000 


1G S1OLe 


24.8 115.01 
Oo ad LTieA 
850 1476.5 
Ales a) 

lie 43.3 
0.9 100.6 
0 I ESIPKS) 
pee 
1326 

1.5 17020 
Boe) 170.0 


130.2 SIC 


Source: Planning and Development Department, 


Regional Municipality of 


1969-1973 
Industrial 
Acres Se te 

"000 

165.3 733.36 
6.8 24.6 
50.0 39720 
86.0 290.3 
0.1] Mee 
tae 24.9 
Was 24.6 
925) 14.3 
ALS 6.7 
ore’ 126 
593.0 2616.0 
350/30 2486.0 
ZSorA0) T3050 
62.2 

4.3 

oy, 

Sree 

75728 3476.1 
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The second largest commercial development was at McMaster University 


in planning division 69. 


Major commercial developments outside of the 


City were limited to Dundas and Stoney Creek. In the industrial sphere, 


the largest development occurred in Stoney Creek (planning division 51), 
the Bayfront Industrial Area (planning division 62) and the east end of 


Hamilton (planning division 64). 


Industrial developments in Flamborough 


were primarily expansions of quarries. Clearly, the direction of indust- 


rial development is to the east, in Stoney Creek, and in the Bayfront 


Industrial Area. 


Some commercial development has occurred in the east 


although the major focus of this development is in the Central Business Distr 


4.3 TRANSPORTATION 


Transportation 


340 


One 


Con 


Table 4.2.3 
1971 EMPLOYMENT DENSITIES, CITY OF HAMILTON 

(employment per net acre) 
Planning Manufact- Tertiary Activities 
Division uring 

Hotel Office Warehouse Retail 
Lower 
Hamilton T6a7 60.5 106.5 9.6 2oe| 
Mountain 
Hamilton Wes 2.0 20 ee 8.0 Thssé 
City of 
Hamilton 16.7 40.0 94.6 9.5 Z1.0) 
Source; Hamilton-Wentworth Planning Department 


The transportation facilities and services required to accommodate future 


travel demand throughout the Region will depend upon the travel habits of the 
residents of the Region and those who travel into and through the Region. The 


nature and location of new transportation facilities and services will be 


determined by the ability of the existing transportation system to accommodate 


increases in travel demand. 


Therefore, an understanding of both travel habits 


and tne existing transportation system is necessary to plan for future trans- 


portation developments. 


- A4 - 


4.3.0 bravel Habits 


The travel habits of the residents of the Region and the Town of Burlington 
were identified through a survey conducted in the Fall of 1974. The 
survey revealed the following information. 


The busiest travel times are the morning "rush hour" between 8:00 and 
9:00 a.m., with 10 percent of total trips, and the evening "rush hour" 
(p.m. peak hour) between 4:30 and 5:30 p.m. with 11 percent of total 
trips. Since these peak periods occur twice a day, five days a week, 
throughout the year, the transportation system must be planned to accon- 
modate the peak hour travel. 


On an average day, 84 percent of all trips either start or end at the home. 
Thirty-two percent of all trips are home based work trips (one end of the 
trip at home, the other at work) and 41 percent are "non essential" 
(shopping, personal business and social, recreation) trips. During the 
p.m. peak hour, 51 percent of all trips are home based work and 31 per- 
cent are "non essential". Travel information from larger urban areas 
indicates that the "non essential" peak hour travel tends to shift to 

off peak hours as population size increases, thereby releasing additional 
transportation capacity for "essential" (work related) travel. 


The distance or time a person is willing to travel or has to travel for 

a particular purpose is an important factor in determining where travel 
demand occurs. For home based work trips, the majority of people travel 
between five and twenty-five minutes, with the average travel time being 
approximately fourteen minutes. For other home based trips (shopping, 
personal business, social, recreation and school), the majority of people 
travel between two and thirteen minutes, with the average travel time 
being approximately twelve minutes. 


During the p.m. peak hour the main direction of travel is outbound or away 
from the major concentrations of employment. Ninety-four percent of home 
based work trips during the p.m. peak hour, are destined to residential 
locations. Sixty-one percent of home based trips other than for the pur- 
pose or work, during the p.m. peak hour, are destined to residential loc- 
ations. 
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The average car occupancy is 1.4 persons per auto. On home based work 


trips, the average car occupancy is 1.1 persons per auto. 


Public transit carries 12 percent of all travel while the automobile car- 
ries 80 percent. In the p.m. peak hour, 60 percent of the transit travel 
consists of home based work trips. Figure 3-1 shows the travel by mode 
for both the average day and for the p.m. peak hour period. 


On a typical day 87 percent of all transit and automobile trips are by 
automobile, and 13 percent by transit. In 1961, 81 percent of all 

transit and automobile trips were by automobile and 19 percent by transit. 
Thus, a smaller proportion of total travel is using transit now, compared 
to 196). 


4.3.2 Existing Transportation System 


In October, 1974, the Region's Planning and Development Department rel- 
eased its Transportation Inventory, a Substudy of the Reqional Official 
Plan. This Inventory described the existing transportation system and 
provided insight into Regional transportation issues. The following infor- 
mation summarizes tne existing transportation system and the proposed imp- 
rovements to that system. 


The existing road system in the Region consists of King's Highways (Prev- 
incial jurisdiction), Regional Roads (Regional jurisdiction) and Local Roads 
(Area Municipality jurisdiction). It is these roads and the required addi- 
tions and/or improvements which will accommodate the road oriented travel 
demand from future development. 


The transit system presently serving the Hamilton-Wentworth Region consists 
of Local, Regional and Inter-regional service. Local service within the 
City of Hamilton and one route in the Town of Dundas is provided by the 
Hamilton Street Railway. Regional service between downtown Hamilton and 
certain locations in Ancaster, Stoney Creek, Flamborough and Glanbrook 

is provided by Canada Coach Lines with some service to Dundas, Ancaster 


and Stoney Creek provided by the Hamilton Street Railway. 


Inter-regional service between downtown Hamilton and areas outside the 
Reg.on such as Brantford, Kitchener, Guelph, St. Catharines, Niagara Falls, 
and Buffalo is provided by Canada Coach Lines and additional service bet- 
ween Hamilton and Burlington, Oakville, Mississauga, Toronto, Toronto 
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International Airport, London, Windsor and Detroit is provided by Grey- 
hound Lines, Grey Coach, GO Transit and Charterways. 


Although the Road and Transit System described above services the majority 
of travel in the Region, there are three other components of the transport- 
ation system which play a part in the movement of people and goods in the 
Region. The Mt. Hope Airport, Hamilton Port Facilities which are under 
Federal jurisdiction and the Rail System which is under tne jurisdiction 
of three rail companies (Canadian Pacific, Canadian National, Toronto 
Hamilton & Buffalo). 


4.3.3 Existing Useage and Capacity 


The ability of the existing road and transit system to accommodate increased 
travel demand resulting from new development is determined Ey the excess 
capacity which now exists in the system, i.e., the excess of capacity over 


present useage of the system. Maps 5 and 6 indicate the demand and capacity 


of the existing transportation system for each of the major travel corridors. 


The basis of this analysis is the screenline - an imaginary line drawn 

on the map which groups the demand and capacity of a number of road and 
transit lines in a particular area. The Maps indicate that, at all 
screenlines in the base year, there is sufficient capacity to meet 

demand. tlowever, there are a number of screenlines which have little 
excess capacity particularly in the western approach to the Central 
Business District and across the escarpment, both in the City of Hamilton. 


In the past, efforts to improve the capacity of the transportation system 
have been directed to the widening of existing roads and the creation of 
one way streets. With the exception of Highway 403, expressways have not 
been used to solve capacity problems. 


4.4 COMMUNITY FACILITIES AND SOCIAL SERVICES 
This section describes the "soft services" provided in the Region. The 


subsections discuss Social Services, Health, Protective Services, Recreation 
and Education. 


4.4.1 Social Services 


Social services are a range of programs which provide basic require- 
ments for individuals, i.e. food, shelter, clothing, and which assist 
individuals in coping with their social environment, i.e. homemakers 
and nursing care, services for the aged and handicapped, child pro- 


tection and care. 


The Canada Assistance Plan and provincial social legislation determine 
the parameters for the funding of social assistance payments and social 
service programs. Community sensitivity to need and the Region's 
financial capability determine involvement in cost shared proarams. 

The voluntary sector in Hamilton-Wentworth is deeply involved in 


various social service programs. 


Expenditures on Social Services in Hamilton-Wentworth between 1970 
and 1974 have increased from $17.3 million to $32.2 million. Per 
capita costs in the same period have risen from $45.07 to %81.28. 
This information is provided in table 4.4.1.1. In 1974, the Region 
paid approximately 12 percent of the total cost, the remaining costs 
were split between Federal Government and the Provincial Government. 
TABLE 4.4.1.1 


EXPENDITURES ON SOCIAL SERVICES IN 
__ HAMILTON-WENTWORTH, 1970-1974 


TOTAL PER CAPITA SOCIAL ASSISTANCE SOCIAL SERVICES 


YEAR EXPENDITURE COST PROGRAMS COSTS* | PROGRAMS COSTS** 
$ '000 $ '900 $ ‘000 

1370 17,326 45.07 isco! 35907 

era 20,947 oor 1607 1 4,107 

Toye 26,410 67 <2) 21,0€8 5,341 

19% ZO 5907 ies 21,544 [ERG ei! 

1974 32,248 81.28 (as ieee 8,251 


* Social assistance includes payments under the General Welfare 
Assistance Act and Family Benefits Act. 


** Social Services include Homes for the Aged, Elderly Persons 
Centre, Visiting Homemakers and Nurses, Day Nurseries. Child 
Welfare, Vocational Rehabilitation. 


SOURCE - Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services, 


Expenditures by Counties. 
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Case loads under the General Welfare Assistance Act have fluctuated 
between 1970 and 1974 as identified in Table 4.4.1.2. However, 
there is an upward trend in case loads for one parent families 
headed by females and for single persons, especially females. 
Family service case loads have increased, while children in care 
case loads have decreased and shifted emphasis to the child over 
ten years old. 


TABLE 4.4.1.2 


SOCIAL ASSISTANCE CASE LOADS UNDER THE 
GENERAL WELFARE ASSISTANCE ACT 
IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH, 1970-1974 


AVERAGE MONTHLY FAMILY UNITS SINGLE PERSONS 
YEAR CASE LOAD MALE HEAD FEMALE HEAD MALE FEMALE 
1970 3415 94] 637 1143 693 
OV 467] 1214 688 1769 1000 
NSW Ue 5688 1254 934 (aa 1285 
WUE) 5196 i098 1049 1988 1060 
1974 5404 984 1160 1910 1350 


SOURCE - Ontario Ministry of Community and Social Services, 
Monthly Statistical Bulletin. 


Work done to date points out that social assistance payments are 
directly related to the state of the economy, specifically, employ- 
ment and inflation and to the population characteristics of the 
residents of the Region. 


A Ae 2 Health Care 


In the sixties and early seventies in Canada, health facilities 
expanded rapidly. Primarily, this was a reflection of the intro- 
duction of medicare and hospital insurance which provided universal 
access to health care. Recently, there have been attempts by senior 
levels of government to constrain the growth of this service and in 
some cases, eliminate duplication and excess capacity. 


In Hamilton-Wentworth, there are 5 active treatment hospitals 

and one chronic care hospital. The active treatment hospitals are 
Hamilton General, Henderson General, St. Josephs, Chedoke and 
McMaster. The chronic care hospital is St. Peters. The service 
areas of several of the hospitals extend beyond the Regional 
boundary. In addition to the above hospitals, the Ontario Ministry 
of Health operates the Hamilton Psychiatric Hospital. 


Table 4.4.2.1 identifies a number of operating statistics of public 
hospitals in the Region. The number of beds increased slightly 
between 1969 and 1973 as a result of the opening of McMaster Medical 
Centre. However, some of the increase in the number of rated beds : 
contributed by McMaster was offset by declines in some of the other 
hospitals. Beds by type of care have increased only in the active 
care category. Prior to the expansion of St. Peters in 1975, the 
rehabilitation and chronic care categories have remained relatively 


Stabile: 


On the basis of provincial standards, there are more than enough 
hospital beds for the resident population of the Region. However, 
access to the hospitals by residents of the east end of the Region 
is a problem since all of the Region's hospitals are located in the 
central and western areas of the City of Hamilton. 

Table 4.4.2.1 


PUBLIC HOSPITALS IN HAMILTON-WENTWORTH* 
GROSS OPER- 


RATED IVPE OF SCARE IN PATIENT ATING COSTS 
YEAR BEDS ACTIVE REHABILITATION CHRONIC DAYS CARE (MILLIONS) 
NOGOs cite 26 | 178 333 818,764 $47.3 
1970 — 2658 2149 178 331 822,566 54.5 
Tov 2650-2141 Wis: 33] 800,741 60.7 
1972" “2766. 2236 178 350 772,940 LU, 
Ope 2905 ear 178 350 1185518 84.5 


* Excluding Hamilton Psychiatric Hospital. 
SOURCE - Ontario Ministry of Health, Hospital Statistics. 


3. A rated bed is a hospital bed approved for the space available 
by the Ontario Ministry of Health. 


An additional operating statistic, “in patient days care", declined 
between 196° and 1973 indicating that, on the average, patients 

are spending fewer days in public hospitals. Despite this decline, 
hospital operating costs nearly doubled in the same period. 

In contrast to the growth of treatment facilities and expenditures, 
there has been only a slight growth in the preventative dimension 

of health care, a direct responsibility of the Regional Municipality. 
Expenditures of the Hamilton-Wentworth Regional Health Unit increased 
from $1.8 million in 1970 to $2.3 million in 1974, while the number 
of staff declined from 190 in 1970 to 166 in 1974. Despite these 
constraints, the Health Unit has attempted to meet changing health 


needs. 


Planning for health care in the Region is the joint responsibility 
of the Ontario Ministry of Health and the Hamilton District Health 
Council. The latter is an advisory body which will include repre- 
sentatives from Regional Council on January 1, 1976. The mandate 

of the Council "is to identify local needs, evaluate alternatives, 
establish priorities and plan a comprehensive health care program 

within the policies, guidelines and standards established by the 


a 


finistry of Health". This body will have a significant influence 


in planning for the provision of health care in the Region. 


44.3 Protective Services 
1 a | Police 


The local police forces of Hamilton, Ancaster, Dundas, and Stoney 
Creek were amalgamated to form the hamilton-wentworth Regional Police 
Force in 1974. The Regional Police serve Hamilton, Ancaster, Dundas 
and Stoney Creek, while the Ontario Provincial Police serve Flam- 


borough and Glanbrook. 


In any twenty-four hour period, there are approximately two hundred 

and twenty police on street duty. Areas requiring the largest police 
efforts include high density housing, shopping plazas, industrial parks 
and low income housing. Calls for service generally decline with 
distance from the core of the City of Hamilton and as population 
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density decreases. In total, there are approximately six hundred 


police officers on the force. 


During the period 1972-1974, the number of major crimes per capita 
have risen in all area municipalities. Hamilton had the highest 
number of major crimes per capita while Ancaster had the lowest. 
For the Region, major crimes per capita have increased from fifty- 
nine for every thousand persons in 1972, to seventy for every 
thousand persons in 1974. 


At present, the Regional Police Force has seven buildings. A new 
police headquarters is being constructed to replace the Central 
Police Station. The new building will house the Police Headquarters, 
the Downtown Patrol operations and a Training Facility. 

More detailed information on Police services is contained in the 
Region's Protective Services Inventory. 
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Fire protection services are a local responsibility. The six area 


municipality fire departments participate in a mutual fire aid 


system. This iS a reciprocal arrangement among the fire departments, 


whereby each department agrees to send fire fighting forces to the 


aid of another department in situations which cannot be successfully 
handled by one department. The Regional Fire Co-ordinator is res- 
ponsible for emergency fire situations only. 


The structure of the area fire forces vary from a full time force in 
Hamilton, composite forces in Ancaster, Dundas, and Stoney Creek, to 
volunteer forces in Glanbrook and Flamborough. The ability of the 
fire departments to handle fires of different intensity varies, 
depending on equipment and manpower. Generally, the Hamilton Fire 
Department is the only one capable of delivering protection in the 
event of two major fires developing simultaneously, as might occur 

in commercial or industrial areas. All the fire departments are 
capable of handling one fire of moderate intensity as might occur in 
commercial, industrial, residential, and institutional establishments. 


Major crime includes homocide, sexual offences, assaults, robbery, 
breaking and entering, theft, fraud and drugs. 


Fire alarm rates for the Region have increased approximately 24 
percent from 1969 to 1973. Hamilton, Dundas and Stoney Creek have 
accounted for the largest share of this increase. The remaining 
area municipalities' fire alarm rates have remained constant. 

The fire departments also answer non-fire alarms. Included among 
non-fire alarms are inhalation calls (for people with heart and 
bronchial conditions, etc.); assistance calls for spillages of 
materials such as gas and oil; people who are locked out of their 
homes; faulty plumbing, etc. 


The urban areas of Hamilton, Dundas and Stoney Creek present more 
Serious fire hazards than the rural areas. Records of fires (1969- 
1973) in Hamilton indicate that homes, apartments, rooming and 
boarding houses, hotels and nursing homes accounted for approximately 
60 percent of all building fires. Commercial, industrial and 
institutional buildings accounted for approximately 20 percent of the 
total number of building fires. 


With the exception of Hamilton and Stoney Creek, the area municipality 
councils have not passed fire-prevention by-laws. With the exception 
of Hamilton, fire prevention inspection programs are not widely 
administered. Schools are the only facilities inspected regularly 
throughout the Region. 


4.4.4 Recreation 


Recreation is anything that a person or group chooses to do in order 

to make leisure time more interesting, enjoyable, worthwhile and 
personally satisfying. Public recreation facilities include municipal 
parks, open space, Conservation Authority Lands, Regional Forests and 
the lands of the Royal Botanical Gardens. Private recreation facilities 
include private parks, golf courses, camping grounds, riding stables, 
racetracks as well as private organizations such as hunting clubs and 
ethnic groups. For more detail on recreation in the Region, the 

reader 1s referred to the Recreation Inventory, November, 1975. 
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Table 4.4.4.1 (below) depicts the distribution of open space, 

both public (municipal parks and open space, Conservation Authority 
land) and private, as well as the acres of open space per one 
thousand population, by area municipality. Flamborough has the 
largest amount of open space, while Stoney Creek has the smallest. 
The rural municipalities have far more open space per population 
than do the urban areas. On average, the Region has 43.3 acres of 
open space for every one thousand population. 


Table 4.4.4.1] 
DISTRIBUTION OF OPEN SPACE 
PUBLIC OPEN SPACE PRIVATE OPEN SPACE TOTAL 

ACRES PER ACRES PER ACRES PER 
MUNICIPALITY ACRES 1000 POP. ACRES 1000 POP. ACRES 1000 POP. 
Hamilton 3358.4 (G23 142.8 te 3501.2 Uae 
Ancaster 1485.2 0329 1110.6 Wil ee 2595.8  “TVele6 
Dundas 1826.4 96.5 148.0 120 1974.4 104.4 
Stoney Creek 441.8 15.1 337.5 es 779.3 26.6 
Flamborough 4818.2 214.5 1960.0 Clee Gf7G.2> 80128 
Glanbrook 1074.7 0725 ee iane 82.0 1897.9 189.8 
Region 13004.7 ear abe cad tee 1/526..8 43.3 


Facilities such as community centres, swimming pools and arenas have 
been built in response to expressed needs. The most recent example 
is the new arena built in Glanbrook to accommodate minor hockey teams 
in the area. 


Park standards in the area municipalities, as identified by existing 
Official Plans, range from 4 acres per 1000 population to 10 acres 
per 1000 population. 


Ancaster and Glanbrook do not have park standards. By comparing the 
above information with Table 4.4.4.1, it is evident that the area 
municipalities meet their own park standards. However, it is also 
apparent that Hamilton, below the mountain, is deficient in park 
Space. 
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Education facilities in the Region are provided by three school boards: 
Hamilton, Wentworth County and Hamilton-Wentworth Separate; private schools, 
Mohawk College and McMaster University. Excluding the two post-secondary 
institutions, there are approximately 256 schools in the Region in 1975 with 
a total student enrollment exceeding 95,000. The three school boards are 
independent bodies, governed by elected trustees. The school boards are 

not accountable to any other municipal suthority although the Area Municip- 
alities of the Region collect the education levy as established by the 

school boards. 


The nature of education is, in part, determined outside the Region. The 
Provincial Government sets education standards for both facilities and 
curriculum, to which the local education authorities must adhere. The 
Provincial Government also affects the financial dimension of education 
through the provision of grants and the imposition of spending ceilings. 


In the late fifties and early sixties, enrollment in all education facil- 
ities in the Region increased rapidly as a consequence of the changing 

age structure, increasing demands on the part of employers for more highly 
educated employees and greater access to post-secondary institutions. In 
this last instance, the advent of community colleges has greatly expanded 
post-secondary education opportunities. 


Since the late sixties, enrollment in all education facilities has gradually 
declined, because of the decline of the school-age population. To date, 
this decline has been most prominent in elementary schools. This decline 
has had a distinct spatial dimension with older sections of the City 
experiencing a sharp drop in enrollment. However, newly developed areas 

in the Region have witnessed the construction of several new facilities 
during the past five years. The Hamilton Board of Education has retained 
ownership of schools in the older sections of Hamilton which are not in 

use, in anticipation of redevelopment and the possible expansion of enrol- 
Iment of such areas. 


A more detailed discussion of education trends in the Region is provided 
in the Education Inventory, November, 1975. 
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Among post-secondary institutions, Mohawk College has experienced a 

rapid growth in enrollment from 691 students in 1967 to 8,780 in 1973. 
The College anticipates a total enrollment of approximately 26,000 by 
1977-78. In 1975, McMaster University had approximately 10,000 full- 
time students and 15,666 part-time students. It is anticipated that the 
future growth in enrollment at McMaster will decline as a consequence 

of the changing age structure of the population and spending constraints. 


Between 1970 and 1974 local educational expenditures throughout the province 
increased 24%, an increase that was significantly less than that of other 
sectors of local government. In 1974, the education operating costs 
incurred by the three local school boards in the Region totalled approx- 
imately 106 million dollars. This amount accounted for an increase of 
18.67% from 1971, with the major increase being attributed to rising 
teachers salaries. 


4.5 MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


On January 1, 1974, the Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
assumed responsibility for the collection and treatment for sanitary 
sewage, the supply and distribution of water and the disposal of solid 
wastes. This section reviews the municipal services programs in each 
area municipality. More detailed information is available in the 


Municipal Services Inventory, (June 1975). 


A 5s | Sewerage and Sewage Treatment 


Before Regional Government, there were three separate sewage treat- 
ment facilities and six piped sewerage collection systems under six 
municipal jurisdictions. Since the area municipalities differ in 
Size, structure, and composition of urban and rural development, it 
is necessary to provide background information for each area muni- 
eCipe liey. 


The main sewerage treatment plant in the Region is located in Hamilton 
on oodward Avenue. Its present capacity is 60 million imperial gallons 
per day (M.I.G.D.) and serves Hamilton and parts of Stoney Creek and 
Ancaster. 
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Ninety-eight percent of Hamilton's population is served by this 
sewerage system. The following are the main components of that 
system: the Western Interceptor Trunk Sewer which serves the 

lower part of the City of Hamilton; the Eastern Interceptor Trunk 
Sewer which serves the lower part of the City east of the Red Hill 
Creek Valley, as well as the former Town of Stoney Creek and parts 

of the former Township of Saltfleet; the Red Hill Creek Trunk Sewer 
which is designed to serve approximately 10,600 acres on the mountain, 
(6,200 acres in the City of Hamilton, 1,200 acres in Glanbrook, and 
3,200 acres in the Saltfleet Community). 


The sewerage construction programme has permitted the development of 
an average of 200 acres per year in Hamilton, since 1969. 


In order to serve Ancaster, the Ontario Ministry of the Environment 
is in the process of completing a sanitary sewerage system, which is 
linked to the Hamilton system. 


Prior to Regional Government, Dundas owned and operated its own sanitary 
Sewerage collection and treatment system. The capacity of the treatment 
plant is 2 M.1I.G.D. The plant is presently operating at capacity. 


The former Town of Stoney Creek and parts of the former Township of 
Saltfleet were served by Hamilton's Eastern Interceptor Trunk Sewer. 

The Saltfleet Community is serviced under Ontario Housing Corporation 
financing. Since 1970, the sewerage construction programme has permitted 
the servicing of an average of 200 acres per year. 


In Flamborough, only Waterdown has sanitary sewerage services. The capa- 
city of the treatment plant is .3 M.1.G.D. The plant is presently oper- 
abiiGMdt capacity. 


Except for a privately owned sewerage treatment facility at Mount Hope 
Airport, there are no sanitary piped services in Glanbrook. 


4.5.2 Water Supply and Distribution 


As with the sewerage system, several municipalities depended on Hamilton 
for their water supply, before Regional Government. The water supply 
was obtained from Lake Ontario through the water treatment facility on 
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Woodward Avenue. Stoney Creek, Ancaster, Dundas, and Saltfleet 


purchased water from Hamilton. 


The urban population within the boundary of the former police 

village of Ancaster received their water supply from ground water, 
while Waterdown received approximately one-half of its water supply 
from ground water and one half from the Region of Halton. Similarly, 
a small section of the former Township of Saltfleet, below the 
escarpment, received its water supply from the Region of Niagara. 


4.5.3 Solid Waste Disposal 


Before Regional Government, all area municipalities used land fill 
Sites to dispose of solid waste. The City of Hamilton also owned 
and operated a 210,000 ton capacity incinerator. Approximately 
€00,000 tons of solid waste are generated annually in the Region. 
Map 3 identifies the location of the sanitary land fill sites. 


4.6 HOUSING 


Preliminary results from a Regional Housing Study are available and 
are presented below to depict the housing situation in the Recion. 


A 6oi Housing Demand 


The Region's population growth rate has been less than one percent 
Since 1971. This low population growth rate has not lowered the 
demand for housing because the rate of household formation has 
remained high. In 1961, the population growth rate and the household 
formation rate were equal. In 1974, the household formation rate was 
double the population growth rate. The rate of household formation 
has remained high for two reasons: first, the increased propensity 
to form households due to young adults forming households before 
marriage, increased divorces and separations and more seniors 
maintaining households; second, the continued growth in the 15-24 


age group which is a high household forming group. 


Housing costs have risen dramatically. Between 1964 and 1974, 
household income increased by 96 percent while the price of new 
Single detached housing increased 150 percent and the price of the 


average resale house increased 199 percent. Increases in building, 
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borrowing, and land costs have contributed to the higher prices. 
Rental housing, is now, also caught up in escalating rents. 


Over the period 1961-1975, owner occupied housing in Hamilton has 
decreased from 69 percent to 57 percent. Correspondingly, non-owner 
occupied housing (rented) has increased from 31 percent to 43 percent. 
Recent data indicated a slight swing to owner-occupied housing in 
Hamilton, although, in 1975, only 55 percent of new residential 
construction became owner-occupied. Outside the City of Hamilton, 
approximately 80 percent of housing iS owner-occupied. 


4.6.2 Housing Stock 


The 1975 housing stock is presented below in percentage terms in 
Table 4.6.1. Single detached housing dominates the housing stock, 
although apartments are significant in Hamilton and Dundas. 


As Table 4.1.5 indicated, Hamilton has provided most of the high 
density housing which is concentrated in the CBD and the City's 
east end. It is notable that most of the new apartments near the 
CBD are luxury buildings. 


Virtually all subsidized housing construction has occurred in the 
City of Hamilton and there is almost no upper income detached housing 
being built in Hamilton. The upper income part of the detached 
housing market has been met by Burlington. 


£6.23 Present Market 


The housing market in the Region is healthy for the following 

reasons: 

1. There is a large inventory of newly completed, unoccupied 
houses. 

2. Construction remains active for all types of housing. 

3. Apartment vacancy rates are consistent with historic norms. 
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4.7 RURAL TRENDS 


This section describes recent developments in the rural area of the 
Region. The discussion is organized into the following subsections: 
the agriculture industry; rural residential and population growth; 
open space. A greater elaboration of developments in the rural area 
can be obtained by referring to the Rural Land Use Inventory, October, 


1974, and the Economic Base Inventory, May, 1975. 


It should be noted that the definition of rural area varies depending 
upon the source utilized. The Census defines the rural area as all 
land within Census farms. It also defines the rural area as that area 
not included in the urban area. The Regional Planning and Development 
Department has defined the rural area as that area which could not be 
serviced by the Dundas and Hamilton sewage treatment plants. These 
distinctions will be noted in the following discussion. 


4.7.1 The Agriculture Industry 


The term agriculture industry refers to a specific group of business 
establishments which has been defined by the Standard Industrial 
Classification Manual as follows: 
The industry division of Agriculture includes, therefore, 
all land holdings primarily engaged in agricultural pro- 
duction. In addition, it also includes establishments 
primarily engaged in providing services to agriculture 
such aS animal husbandry services; horticultural services: 
contract sorting, grading and packing of farm produce; 
orchard spraying; fruit picking; harvesting and ploughing. 
The core of the industry division Agriculture consists of 


6. Statistics Canada, Standard Industrial Classification Manual, 
1970, Page 23. 
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In 1971, 2,605 people were employed in the agriculture industry in 
Wentworth County. On the basis of resident labour force data, 
there was a 10.1 percent decline in the number of people engaged 
in the agriculture industry between 1961 and 1971. 


In 1971, there were 1,863 census farms in Wentworth County, a 
decline of 21.3 percent fron 1961. Since the census farm is broadly 
defined as "an agricultural holding of one acre or more with sales 
of agricultural products during the 12 month period prior to the 


census of $50 or more!” 


, the 1,863 census farms in the County may 

include a substantial number which do not support full-time farmers 
or farmers who earn most of their income from the farm. Only 1,147, 
or 62 percent of all census farms in the County, in 1971, had agri- 
cultural sales greater than $2,500 and only 35 percent had agricul- 


tural sales greater than $10,000. 


It is difficult to determine precisely where and why the decline in 
the number of farms occurred between 1961 and 1971, although the 
decline was typical of the Province. An examination of the size 
distribution of farms and the number of farms by township between 
1961 and 1971 does imply some reasons for the loss. Clearly, the 
impact of urbanization has had an adverse effect on the number of 
farms, especially in the Town of Stoney Creek. The loss of farms 
in Flamborough may imply both farm abandonment in some of the more 
poorly endowed areas and the conversion of some farms to open space 
uses. Finally, the slight increase in the number of large farms may 
imply a loss of some farm units through farm enlargements. 


In 1971, census farms in Wentworth occupied 171,000 acres, a decline 
of 13.7 percent from 1961, a rate of decline similar to the Province. 
More than 81.6 percent was improved land and 66.2 percent was under 
crops. A detailed examination of cropland in 1971 reveals a high 
proportion in field crops, particularly tame hay and grain corn. 
There were also substantial acreages of vegetables and fruits, An 
analysis of 1961 to 1971 cropland indicated a trend, over and above 
provincial trends, to an increase in land devoted to such field crops 


7. Statistics Canada, Dictionary of the 1971 Census Farms, 
Cat. 12-540. 
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as barley, mixed grains and grain corn and a decrease in all 

fruits and tame hay. Similarly, in livestock production, there was 

a trend towards increased production of pigs and chickens and 
decreased production of cattle. Production trends may not be long 
term as farmers in the Region respond to changes in demand. However, 
it is clear that the decline in agricultural land and the number of 
farms is a long term trend if existing policies persist. 


4.7.2 Rural Residential and Population Growth 


The rural area has always served as a place of residence for some 

people who do not derive their income from the land. However, evidence 
indicates that, because of increasing mobility, the trend to rural resi- 
dential development is rising. 


In 1971, the Census indicates that the rural, non-farm population® in 
Wentworth County was 34,410. This compares with a population of 7,778 
on the 1,863 census farms. Thus, the Census indicates that the rural 
population in Wentworth in 1971 was 42,188. It should be noted that the 
rural non-farm and the farm population may not refer to precisely the 
Same area, Since it is possible that there may be some census farms 

in what Statistics Canada has defined as the urban area. Furthermore, 
it should not be assumed that all of the rural, non-farm population is 
not essential to the management of the rural area. 


Clearly, a number of people who provide services to the rural sector of 
the economy should be resident in the rural area. However, it is also 
clear that some of the rural non-farm residents are not essential to the 
management of the rural area and may provide a hindrance to the continued 
use of the land for agriculture. An additional measure of the urban 
impact on the rural area is illustrated in the following table. The data 
presented is limited to predominantly rural townships. 


8. All persons living in rural localities in dwellings other than 
those situated on census farms. 
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Table 4.7.1 
PLACE OF WORK IN RURAL TOWNSHIPS 
Proportion 
Total Resident that work in Proportion that 

ooh Employed the City of work in resident 
Municipality Labour Force Hamilton Municipality 
Beverly 2,605 1ée3 24.2 
Binbrook 1,475 52e0 jd Nex 8) 
Flamborough E. 2,440 35n2 iWa/2 
Flamborough W. 3,440 40.0 16.3 
Glanford 2,345 64.0 19.4 


It is evident that a high proportion of rural residents work in 
the City of Hamilton. The above table also includes some farmers 
who work in the urban area in order to supplement their farm income. 


The magnitude of the urban impact on the rural area is further 
illustrated by the number of rural non-farm severances that have 

been granted in all municipalities, except Hamilton, in the period 
1969-1973. In that period, 1,357 new non-farm residential lots 

were created. If one assumes that a dwelling unit was built on each 
lot and that the population averaged three persons per dwelling unit, 
then the increase in the rural non-farm population during the test 
period was approximately 4,000. Relative to the 1971 rural non-farm 
population, the period 1969-1973 witnessed a rural non-farm population 
growth rate at least twice that of the County. 


In addition to residential development by severance, there were a 
number of rural subdivisions created which added to the growth of 
settlement areas in the rural portion of the County. 


4.7.3 Open Space 


A further development of major proportions in the rural area is the 
expanding amount of open space. Open space for the purposes of this 
report means both public and private land used for recreation, pres- 
ervation or historic purposes. Between 1969 and 1974 inclusive, the 
following agencies acquired land for open space purposes in the rural 
area? of the region: 


9. Rural area as defined by the Regional Planning Department. 
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Acreage 

Authority Acquired 
Hamilton Region Conservation 25959..0 
Niagara Peninsula Conservation or 
Area Municipalities 119.0 
Private Open Space 295.0 
Total Area Acquired - 355/045 


The major authority acquiring open space, the Hamilton Region 
Conservation Authority, acquired most of its land in the Town of 
Ancaster and in the Township of Flamborough. Since the most 
prominent natural features in the Region are in these two munici- 
palities, it is anticipated that, in the future, much of the 
additional land for open space will be acquired in Flamborough and 
Ancaster. 


By 1974, public open space in the rural area totalled approximately 
7,615 acres and private open space totalled 3,706 acres. 


Some conflict has arisen in the use of land in the rural area for 
agricultural or open space purposes. Between 1969 and 1974, 968 
acres of land acquired for public and private open space purposes 
were in the first three classes of the Canada Land Inventory soil 
capability classification for agriculture. This means that some of 
the potentially most productive land for agriculture is being used 
for open space. It is anticipated that this land use conflict will 
continue, although the Hamilton and Region Conservation Authority has 
indicated that it is considering the leasing of land to farmers as 

an interim use. 


4.8 THE ENVIRONMENT 


The environment of Hamilton-Wentworth is dominated by Lake Ontario and 
its associated bodies of water such as Hamilton Harbour and Cootes 
Paradise; the streams draining the watersheds of the Hamilton, Niagara, 
Halton and Grand River Conservation Authority areas; the Niagara 
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Escarpment and its associated valleys and the relatively feature- 
less lands above and below the escarpment. This section discusses 
aspects of the Region's environment. 


Ss a Water Pollution and Flooding 


Lake Ontario and its associated bodies of water are both the 
principal source of the Region's water for domestic and industrial 
consumption and the receptors of effluents from treated wastes. 
These water bodies also serve as major transportation corridors, 
recreation areas and the habitats for fish and wildlife. 


Recent studies indicate that the problem of water pollution is most 
acute in Hamilton Harbour where the poor water quality adversely 
affects the use of the Harbour as a habitat for aquatic life and 

as a facility for recreation. Furthermore, past land filling 
policies have caused local degradation of water quality. Similarly, 
the water quality of Cootes Paradise is adversely affected by over- 
flows of untreated sewage from the Dundas sewage treatment plant, 
by Chedoke Creek and by Hamilton Harbour. The future of Cootes 
Paradise as a habitat for fish and wildlife will depend not only 
upon the quality of water from those sources, but also upon the 
quality of water from the numerous creeks and streams entering 
Cootes Paradise. 


A survey of creeks and streams in the Region indicates that there 
are numerous sources of pollution from storm sewers, industrial 
activities, faulty domestic waste disposal, and agricultural 
applications which have resulted in the deterioration in the quality 
of water. Water quality varies from creek to creek, depending upon 
conditions in the watershed from which each creek drains. 


The aquatic environment can also affect human activity when flooding 
occurs. The location of buildings upon land frequently flooded by 
swollen creeks and streams can result in substantial damage and loss 
of life. The Hamilton and Region Conservation Authority has carried 
out an extensive flood plain mapping program in much of the urban 
portion of the Region to identify those lands which may be flooded 
by a storm of the magnitude of Hurricane Hazel. 
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4.8.2 The Niagara Escarpment 


The Niagara Escarpment, one of the most prominent landscape features 
in southern Ontario, is the major topographical feature in the Region. 
Associated with the escarpment are numerous valleys, the major one 
being the Dundas Valley. The escarpment and its valleys provide a 
habitat for wildlife and opportunities for outdoor recreation. The 
need to gain access across the escarpment is in conflict with its 

use by wildlife and for recreation. Within the urbanized portion 

of the Region, the construction of numerous transportation routes 
across the escarpment has resulted in the loss of some of the natural 
escarpment environment. Similarly, the extractive use of the escarp- 
ment for the production of building materials has conflicted with 

the preservation of this prominent landscape feature. 


Fortunately, large expanses of the escarpment in the City of Hamilton 
and the Town of Dundas are publicly owned and managed so as to maintain 
a relatively natural environment. In addition, the Niagara Escarpment 
Commission, an agency of the Provincial Government, has been charged 
with the responsibility of producing a master plan directed to the 
preservation of this landscape feature. 


4.8.3 Environmentally Sensitive Areas 


In addition to the Niagara Escarpment, the Ontario Ministry of Natural 
Resources has identified a number of areas in the Region which meet 
their criteria of being environmentally sensitive. All sensitive 
areas serve one or more of the following functions: 
1. Preservation and/or conservation of unique species 

of flora or fauna. 

Species maintenance. 

Education and interpretation; and 

Scientific research. 


The sensitive areas, as identified by the Ministry, are shown on 
Map 7. In addition to the Niagara Escarpment, Cootes Paradise and 
the Dundas Valley, a number of sensitive areas which include the 


Beverly Swamp, the Binbrook reservoir, and the Red Hill Creek are 
identified. Within the Region, 48 sensitive areas have been 
identified. 


4.8.4 The Fruit Belt 


As a consequence of climate, topography and soils, the Region has 
one of the few areas in the country which is capable of growing 
tender fruit. This area is in the Town of Stoney Creek below the 
escarpment. This unique agricultural resource, lying in the path 
of a growing urban area, is irreplaceable. 
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TREND ALTERNATIVE PROJECTION 


The past trends identified in Chapter 4 and the assumptions identified 

in Chapter 3 are drawn together to formulate the Trend Alternative devel- 
opment to the year 2001. The Trend Alternative is described in terms 

of Population and Development Growth, Employment Growth, Municipal Serv- 
ices, Community Facilities and Social Services, Housing, Transportation 
and the Environment. 


5.1 POPULATION AND DEVELOPMENT GROWTH 


The purpose of this section is to outline the population and land use forecast 
for the Trend Alternative. The following subsections describe the methodology 
and results of the population forecast, the spatial distribution and direction 
of development and land use. There will be some overlap between the population 
Subsection and the land use subsection since the methodology used in the fore- 
cast assumes that there is a direct relationship between land use and population 
growth. 


5.1.1 The Regional Population Forecast 


The population forecast for the Trend Alternative is based on the number of 
potential dewlling units created by building permits, plans of subdivision 
and severences, registered or approved during the five year period 1969 to 
1973, within the urban area of the Region. | These potential dwelling units 
were assumed to house 3.4 persons per unit. This results in a potential 
population increase in the Region between 1969 and 1973 of 43,882. This 

5 year population growth rate forms the basis of the forecast of the Trend 
Alternative population. This methodology was chosen because it represents 
the best reflection of municipal desires for development and as such falls 
within the bounds of the Trend Alternative definition. This methodology, 
of course, also builds an optimistic factor into the forecast, since the 
population growth of the Region based on annual assessment records was con- 


siderably lower between 1969 and 1973. Consequently, the Planning Department 


will be preparing demographic projections and studying alternative growth 
rates and the policies necessary to support those rates. The selection of a 
preferred alternative level of growth will be made after input from the 


1. As defined in the Growth and Development Inventory. 
2. The number of units created is shown in table 4.1.5. 
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Planning and Development Committee, the Region's Technical Advisory 
Committee, Key Contacts and the general public. 


The increase in the population of the Region for the Trend Alternative 
was estimated to be 79,680 between 1975 and 1986 and 115,420 between 
1986 and 2001. Therefore, the population forecast for the Trend Alter- 


native is: 
fable 5.1.1 
Trend Population Forecast 
1971 401,320 
1986 481,000 
2001 596,420 


The increase in the Regional population was based upon an assumption 
that, relative to the 1969 to 1973 increase of 43,882, there would be 
an annual decline in the rate of growth of .98 percent between 1975 and 
1986 and .8 percent between 1986 and 2001. 


The population projection prepared by the Planning Department is somewhat 
optimistic when compared with recent projections perpared by the Ontario 
Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental Affairs (TEIGA). 
These are summarized below: 


table Dole 
TEIGA Projections for Hamilton-Wentworth 
1986 2001 
Low Forecast 456,000 490,000 
High Forecast 478,000 535,000 


It should be noted that these projections are based on purely demographic 
factors at the provincial level and an allocation to regions on a Share 
basis. 


Relative to the population projection prepared for the Hamilton urban area 
by the Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex (COLUC) Task Force the 
Planning Department's projection is almost identical. The projection 

for the two seenarios is shown in Table 5.1.3. 
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Table 5.1.3 
COLUC Projections for the Hamilton Urban Area 


1986 2001 
Scenario A (eastern development) 412,000 598 ,000 
Scenario B (western development) 475,000 595,000 


There is a clear similarity between the'Trend' projection prepared by the 
Planning Department and the COLUC B scenario for 1986 and 2001 and the 
COLUC A scenario for 2001. 


The Region's Trend' population projection is supported by the'Trend' employ- 
ment projection and the desires of the area municipalities as expressed in 
their Official Plans. The jobs will be available to support the projected 
population, although it is questionable whether most of the projected popula- 
tion increase will live within or outside the Region. Implicitly, it is 
assumed that the Region can capture most of this population growth. 


5.1.2 The Spatial Distribution of Population 


The allocation of the Trend Alternative population is based upon the level 
of development which occurred between 1969 and 1973 in major groupings of 
planning divisions in the Region and the designation of land in the municipal 
Official Plans. The major groups of planning divisions can be summarized as: 


1. the central portion of the City of Hamilton below the mountain, 
2. the east end of Hamilton and Stoney Creek below the mountain, 


3. the east end of Hamilton,above the mountain plus Stoney Creek above 
the mountain, plus Glanbrook, 


4, Ancaster, Dundas and Flamborough. 


The results of this exercise, in terms of municipal jurisdictions is shown in 
Map 8. Under the Trend Alternative, Stoney Creek will experience the most 
rapid rate of growth of any municipality, although in terms of absolute 
increase, the City of Hamilton will absorb the largest number of people. 


Within the major allocation areas, the distribution by planning division was 
obtained using the same proportions as the Hamilton Transportation Strategy 
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Study.> This is shown in Table 5.1.4. Within the City of Hamilton, the 
table illustrates the rapid growth of the most southerly planning divisions. 


In Stoney Creek the rapid growth of planning divisions 51 and 52 below the 
mountain and the Saltfleet Community above the mountain are shown. Within 
the Town of Ancaster, planning division 31 will experience rapid growth. 


5.1.3 Staging and Land Use 


The population distribution discussed above implicitly incorporates the fol- 
lowing staging as illustrated in Map 9. To 1986, the most important areas 

of development are; below the mountain in the east end of the City of Hamilton 
in planning division 64; in the Town of Stoney Creek in planning division 51 
and in downtown Hamilton, (planning division 67). Other less important areas 
of growth to 1986 include the Saltfleet Community in the Town of Stoney 

Creek and planning divisions 75 and 76 on the mountain in the City of Hamilton. 
The Trend Alternative forecasts the decline of population in several planning: 
divisions in the City of Hamilton. In part, these arise from the conversion 
of residential areas to other designated uses. The declines also arise 

from the trend in the decline in family size. 


To the year 2001, the major areas of development are; in the Town of 
Stoney Creek in planning division 51, planning divisions 75 and 67 in the 
City of Hamilton and the Satlfeet Community in the Town of Stoney Creek. 
Other less important areas of growth from 1986 to 2001 include planning 
divisions 66 and 64 in the City of Hamilton, planning division 31 in the 
Town of Ancaster and planning division 52 in the Town of Stoney Creek. 


In general, the staging involved in the Trend Alternative assumes the develop- 
ment of new areas adjacent to the existing urban area and redevelopment 
in the downtown area of Hamilton. 


Map 1 portrays general land uses in the Trend Alternative by the year 2001. 
The boundary, which envelopes the projected residential, commercial and 
industrial land, represents the land required to achieve the Trend Altern- 
ative development. This boundary falls within the common servicing boundary 
(design catchment area) established by the Hamilton, Dundas and Waterdown 
sewage systems. It should be noted that there are some areas which are 
outside the Trend Alternative development boundary but within the design 
catchment area. These areas are not required to accommodate "Trend" 


With some adjustments made by the Regional Planning Department. 
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Table 5.1.4 
"Trend" Population by Planning Divisions 
Municipal ity Planning 1971 1986 2001 
Division 

Flamborough 1] 5,643 6,100 6,490 
12 1,975 2,250 2,465 
13 3,845 4,000 BZ 
14 4,280 7,080 9,826 
15 5. 25¢ 6,890 9,107 

Dundas 21 1,430 1,600 1,960 
ats 17,205 21,480 27,260 

Ancaster 31 11,310 15,950 24,391 
32 Sore) 4,400 4,889 

Glanbrook 4] 6,110 8,560 12,240 
42 3,825 4,400 5,030 

Stoney Creek oy 17,475 29,930 48 ,390 
52 5,795 11,800 19,000 
53 2,250 2,630 So teo 
54 1,850 9,800 19,800 

Hamilton 61 7,355 7150 7,050 
62 tie325 3,300 2,000 
63 3,105 2,000 1,000 
64 14,625 32,820 39,780 
65 49,085 47 ,500 47 ,500 
66 55,755 52,700 61,000 
67 27 So 35,600 48,000 
68 20,390 21,300 25,000 
69 18,685 19,000 19,000 
71 22,205 26,500 29,500 
72 51,290 51,000 53,000 
73 21,975 23,500 24,000 
74 840 1,000 1,000 
75 2,685 12,050 28,100 
76 2.610 62710 12,410 

TOTAL 401,320 481,000 596,420 


Source: Planning and Development Department, 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
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development to the year 2001, but may be used for growth beyond 2001. 

It should also be noted that the Trend Alternative development boundary 

does not denote a solid wall of advancing urbanization. Within the 'Trend' 
development area there may be substantial tracts of vacant land where 

owners have resisted conversion to urban uses. Development will leapfrog 
these pockets of resistance but will usually remain within the development 
area indicated on Map 1. 

Map 1 also indicates that there are substantial pressures for urbanization 
of the rural area through land severences and the growth of rural settlement 
areas. 


5.2 TREND EMPLOYMENT 

Introduction 

This section is concerned with the forecast of economic activity in the Trend Alt- 
ernative. The following sections summarize the methodology and results of total 
employment growth, the spatial distribution and direction of development and land use. 


5.2.1 Total Employment Forecast 


In making the forecast of employment for the Region it was assumed that the 
key to the future lies in the present. The forecast is essentially one in 
which the Region will get 'more of the same'. For example, the shift of 
employment to the service sector is assumed to continue. Nevertheless, inter- 
nal constraints which, in some cases, limit the continuation of past trends 
have been taken into consideration. For example, the limited amount of 
industrial land in the Bayfront Industrial Area and the expansion plans of 

the steel companies will eventually constrain the growth of the iron and 

steel industry in the Region. Employment projections for the Province of 
Ontario have also been considered. 


The first step in the prediction of total employment growth involved the 
construction of four labour force projections, one in which the possible 
supply of labour was considered and three in which the demand for labour 

by industries was considered. On the supply side, a prediction of the 
Region's population in 1986 and the year 2000 was used to determine the 
size of the labour force which would be available for employment. The pop- 
ulation forecast was essentially an extrapolation of recent population 
growth rates. The age structure and labour force participation rates were 
varied slightly in accordance with provincial and national population 
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projections. 


On the demand side, individual industry growth rates between 1961-1971; 1951- 
1971; and 1951-1961 were utilized to forecast employment by major industry 
division to 1986 and 2001. A second projection on the demand side was 
obtained using the total industry growth rate between 1961-1971; 1951-1971 and 
1951-1961. The finai labour force demand estimate was based on shift and 
Share analysis, a technique which relates the attractiveness of the Region 

for industry with the projected growth in employment in the Province of 
Ontario. 


Combining the results of the projections, the announced expansion plans of 
existing industries and the views of the planners involved, it was estimated 
that the total resident labour force will be 230,000 in 1986 and 320,000 

in 2001. Although this results in a substantially increased labour force 
participation rate, it is consistent with an aging population and greater 
female participation in the labour force. It is also consistent with recent 
trends in the employment index in the Hamilton Metropolitan Area. 


An unemployment rate of 5% for 1986 and 4% for 2001 was assumed. Although 
this is low relative to recent rates, it is consistent with projected labour 
force shortages for the nation. These unemployment rates were then applied to 
the total resident labour force to derive the employed resident labour force. 


An industrial disaggregation of the Regional employment forecast is shown 
in table 5.2.1. Clearly, the largest rate of growth is in the services 
industry. By the year 2001, it will be the single most important industry 
increasing from 24.7 percent of total employment in 1971 to 38.7 percent in 
2001. In contrast, the most important industry in 1971, manufacturing, is 
forecast to decline from 38.6 percent of total employment to 26.1 percent 
in 2001, despite the absolute increase in employment during this time 
period. 


The 1986 and 2001 employment forecast for the Region falls midway between 

the two scenarios in the Central Ontario Lakeshore Urban Complex (COLUC) 
study as shown below. The COLUC A scenario refers to a possible future 

in which the Provincial government promotes growth to the east of Metropol- 
itan Toronto. The COLUC B scenario is a view of the future based on a delay 
in the attempt to push development to the east. 


Table 5.2.1 


INDUSTRY 


Agriculture 
Forestry 
Fishing 
Mining 


Primary 


Manufacturing 
Construction 


Secondary 


Transportation 
Trade 

Finance 
Services 
Public 
Administration 


Tertiary 


TOTAL 


Source: Planning and Development Department, 
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1971 - 2001 
Ten year rate 
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Table 5.2.2 

A Comparison of Employment Forecasts 
Year Trend Alternative COLUC A COLUC B HTSS 
1986 218,500 200 ,000 250,000 -- 
2001 307,200 287 ,000 335,000 332,023 


The Trend Alternative forecast is also lower than the Hamilton Transportation 
Strategy Study (HTSS) figure for 2001. 


5.2.2 Spatial Distribution and Direction of Development 


Employment was allocated to planning divisions on the basis of the capacity 
of partially developed and undeveloped planning areas to accept additional 
employment, past trends, committed or proposed developments and the expan- 
Sion plans of major firms as identified in a recent business survey. Employ- 
ment was allocated to planning divisions on an industry by industry basis. 
The results of the allocation are shown in Map 10 and Table 5.2.3. 


The continuing concentration of employment in that portion of the City of 
Hamilton below the mountain is obvious. However, the relative importance 
of that area will decline. In 1971 it had 78.9 percent of the Region's 
total employment. By 2001, it will have 70.1 percent of the total. Within 
that pertion of the City below the mountain, table 5.2.3 identifies the 
Central Business District (planning division 67) as the major growth area. 
Above the mountain, within the City, the proportion of the Region's employ- 
ment will increase, from 8.7 to 12.7 percent, with the largest increase 
occurring between 1986 and 2001. The most important growth area in this 
part of the City will be the Mountain Industrial Area (planning division 
74). 


Outside of the City of Hamilton, the most important centre of employment, 
Stoney Creek, will increase from 4.4 percent in 1971 to 9.3 percent in 2001. 
Throughout this period, planning division 52 will be the major growth area 
as a consequence of the elongation of the manufacturing area between the 
Q.E.W. and Barton Street. Planning division 51 will also increase its level 
of employment. Above the mountain, the slight growth in employment will be 
related to residential development. 
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Table 5.2.3 
Total Employment by Planning Division 
Municipality Planning 1971 1986 2001 
Division 

Flamborough i 750 015 1,190 
12 487 701 881 
i 618 868 1,048 
14 828 Tes OilizZ ear 
15 762 eae 1,533 

Dundas 21 462 730 1,140 
22 4,108 4,513 5,468 

Ancaster 31 NE C¥e7 Cote 4,627 
32 658 1,000 1,480 

Glanbrook 4] 940 1,805 4,400 
42 570 743 1,048 

Stoney Creek 5] 4,722 10,049 12.739 
52 1,679 6,312 11,085 
53 318 477 1,052 
54 121 T53 3,643 

Hamilton 61 1,962 2eeZ 2,692 
62 47,405 52,878 54,328 
63 169 200 215 
64 4,45] 9,417 11,467 
65 9,305 NT2201 i270) 
66 18,744 ELD 27,485 
67 30,360 49,513 84,759 
68 6,391 FSi Lies? 
69 5,958 8,716 10,441 
7) 4,654 5,870 7,680 
72 6,778 8,992 11,712 
1BS eae aes 1,912 2,522 
74 314 Shee iZele6 
75 39] 752 Seer 
76 219 485 1,840 

TOTAL 156,865 218,500 . 307,200 


Source: Planning and Development Department, Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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In Glanbrook, employment growth will be tied to the expansion of 

the Hamilton Civic Airport and the development of an industrial area 
immediately to the south of the Hamilton City Limits. In Ancaster, 

employment growth will be linked to residential development. There 

will be small increments to employment in Dundas and Flamborough. 


5.2.3 Land Use, Density and Staging 


Map 1, "Trend Alternative", identifies the new additions to industrial 

and commercial lands that will occur as a result of the Trend Alternative 
development to the year 2001. Major industrial areas consist of an exten- 
sion of the Saltfleet Industrial Area between the Q.E.W. and Barton Street, 
the Hamilton Mountain and Glanbrook Industrial Areas and a small area east 
of the intersection of Highways 2 and 53 in Ancaster. Major commercial 
areas are identified in the Towns of Ancaster and Stoney Creek and in the 
Hamilton Central Business District. Map 1 does not portray the substan- 
tial redevelopment in the CBD implied in the employment projection. 


Development trends indicate that Stoney Creek will experience the strongest 
industrial development to 1986 with incremental development proceeding from 
west to east in concert with municipal servicing. The northern portion of 
the Mountain Industrial Area in the City of Hamilton will be opened to 
development before 1986. Although industrial development in Stoney Creek 
planning division 52 will continue from 1986 to 2001, greater emphasis 

will be placed on the Mountain Industrial Area during this time period. 

It is anticipated that some overflow to the proposed Glanbrook Industrial 
Area will occur. Development of the Ancaster Industrial Area will proceed 
at this time. It is also assumed that development of the commercial areas 
in the Towns of Ancaster and Stoney Creek will take place between 1986 and 
2001. 


Table 5.2.4 identifies the staging and density of industrial development 
according to a grouping of planning divisions. The first identifies the 
areas of Stoney Creek and the east end of Hamilton. The second denotes 

the east end of upper Hamilton. The last is the west end of upper Hami | ton 
and Ancaster. Although the densities of employment are low relative to some 
of the other areas of the Region, the densities are consistent with recent 
manufacturing developments. 
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Table 5.2.4 
Employment in New Industrial Lands 
Planning Divisions 1974-1986 1986-2001 TOTAL 


Industrial Development 


Planning Divisions 


G4 olay Oe 
Acres Developed 805 215 1080 
Employment 6066 S175 984] 
Density (p.p.a.)* a) Ve ) 9.] 


Planning Divisions 
2) nem gare) ray Aen cays) 


Acres Developed 245 705 950 
Employment 2850 946] syasii 
Density (p.p.a.)* W6 13.4 13.0 


Planning Divisions 


Dies Gees O 
Acres Developed 10 30 40 
Employment ie 210 sce 
Density (p.p.a.)* ihe TERS, 8.1 


* Density = Employment/Acres 
See also Map 4, Planning Divisions 


Source: Planning and Development Department, 
Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth. 
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5.3 MUNICIPAL SERVICES 


This section discusses the municipal services required to accommodate development 
in the Trend Alternative. 


5.3.1 Sewerage 


The Trend Alternative development will require extensions to the existing mun- 
icipal services system. The Woodward Avenue sewerage treatment plant in 
Hamilton has a present capacity of 60 million imperial gallons per day. 
(M.1.G.D.) and serves over 300,000 population in Hamilton, Stoney Creek 

and Ancaster. This plant can be expanded to 120 M.I.G.D. at the present 

Site. Such an expansion would permit servicing for approximately 400,000 
additional population, located in Hamilton, Stoney Creek, Ancaster and 
Glanbrook. Map 11 indicates the existing and proposed trunk sewers, as 

well as the serviceable area based on the Woodward Avenue system. The 

Trend Alternative requires an expansion of the Woodward Avenue plant, although 
not to its physical capacity. 


The Ontario Ministry of the Environment is in the process of completing, 

in Ancaster, a sanitary sewerage system which ties in with the Woodward 
Avenue plant. An additional 35,000 population can be accommodated in Anc- 
aster. The Trend Alternative population in Ancaster can be easily serviced. 


The Dundas sewerage treatment plant is presently operating at capacity. The 
Trend Alternative requires that this plant be expanded from 2 M.1.G.D. 

to 4 M.1.G.D. This will accommodate the additional population projected 

for Dundas. 


Expansion of the Woodward Avenue plant will also permit increased development 
in Stoney Creek. The Trend Alternative requires that the trunk sewers in 
Stoney Creek be extended from Dewitt Road to Lewis Road, to permit residen- 
tial and industrial development. There are no physical problems in extend- 
ing the trunk sewer to the Region's eastern boundary. 


The major services for the Saltfleet Community are already in place. 


Only the urban population in Waterdown, has sanitary sewerage services in 
Flamborough. The existing treatment plant serves an existing and committed 
population of approximately 3,000. Under the Trend Alternative, the treat- 
ment plant would be expanded to double its present capacity in order to 
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accommodate the additional population projected for the Waterdown area. 


Approximately 1,200 acres in Glanbrook can be serviced from the Red Hil] 
Creek Trunk Sewer. The Trend Alternative requires servicing for the 
proposed Glanbrook Industrial Area but limited residential development 
by the year 2000. 


5.3.2 Water 


Water servicing will generally follow sewerage servicing. The water 
treatment plant on Woodward Avenue in Hamilton presently has the capacity 
to serve 500,000 population. This can be expanded to 1,000,000 population 
on the present site to serve Hamilton, Stoney Creek, Ancaster, Dundas and 
Glanbrook. 


The wells system in the former police village of Ancaster can be expanded to 
serve an additional 6,000 population. Additional water requirements would 
be met from the Woodward Avenue system. 


The wells system in Waterdown is now at capacity and cannot be expanded. 
Additional water requirements would be met from the Region of Halton. 


The eastern limits of the Region will continue to be served by the Region 
of Niagara. 


5.3.3 Solid Wastes 


Disposal facilities are being developed by the Region which would satisfy 
the Region's solid waste disposal needs for the next two decades. The 
draft recommendations of a report on waste management are presently before 
the public. The report indicates that 330 usable acres are required for 
solid waste disposal. Two sites are recommended: one in Ancaster and 

one in Glanford. The Trend Alternative assumes that the Region's solid 
waste disposal needs will be met. 
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5.4 COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL SERVICES 


Trends in Community and Social Services are discussed in this section. 
The subsections are Social Services, Health, Protective Services, Recrea- 
tion and Education. 


5.4.1 Social Services 


There is widespread recognition within the human services that the 
person and his or her environment are inseparable. This has led to 
social services being less institution-oriented and more community- 
oriented. The recent reorganization of services for the mentally 
retarded with the discharge of increasing numbers from psychiatric 
facilities reflects this trend. 


The trend to increased case loads for wnemployed females should be allev- 
iated by increased employment opportunities in the service sector. How- 
ever, the increase in female employment will also lead to an increased 
need for day care facilities. 


The trend to subsidized housing may be accompanied by income supplements 
for housing for those not able to afford and/or find subsidized housing. 
For the future, the delivery of social services will be integrated into 
a human services system, that features comprehensive decentralized fac- 
ilities and integrated programme administration to permit extended care 
from one service to the next. 


5.4.2 Health Care 


The provision of health care will take place within a framework of limited 
financial resources. There will be a shift in emphasis from the provision 
of treatment facilities to preventative care. Financial limitations and 
changing standards will require the consolidation or shift of facilities 
in the Region. 


Community health centres will emerge in the future. Such centres wil] 
consolidate the present fragmentation in the delivery of health and social 
services. The centres will also assume some of the responsibilities of 
acute treatment facilities. 
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At present, provincial standards for hospital facilities are four beds 

per thousand population. Therefore, the Trend Alternative population 
would require 1,924 hospital beds in 1986 and 2,388 in 2001. The Hamilton 
District Health Council indicates that there were 2,160 set up beds (in 
use), 145 constructed beds (not in use), for a total of 2,305 in acute care 
hospitals in 1975. Therefore, there is no apparent need for additional 
acute care hospitals in the Trend Alternative. 


5.4.3 Protective Services 
Police: 


Changes in society have caused increased and new demands on the police 
force. The major factors which will keep the demand for police services 
high are: urbanization, white collar crime, instability of the family 
unit, drug culture, and a more permissive society. 


In 1979, Flamborough and Glanbrook will also be served by the Hamilton- 
Wentworth Regional Police Force. By the year 2001, the number of author- 
ized police in the Region will be 970. This projection is based on the 
assumption of one police officer for every six hundred and fifteen per- 
sons. This is the present police officer to population ratio in the 
Region. 


Fire: 


The location of fire stations is important for the provision of good 
coverage and quick response to alarms of fire and other emergencies. 
The Trend Alternative assumes that fire services will be provided for 
the expected development. 


Two new stations are being considered in Stoney Creek. The existing 
facility at Highway #20 and Mud Street will be relocated to meet the 
demands of the Saltfleet Community. A second new station will be 
required to serve the industrial area in Stoney Creek. No other new 
Stations are presently being considered. 


5.4.4 Recreation 


Based on expected population increase and the existing relationships 
between open space and population, it is possible to estimate total open 
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space for the Trend Alternative. Presently, the area municipalities 
have approximately 3,551 acres of open space, which is 8.8 acres per 
thousand population. Lands owned by the Conservation Authorities, the 
Royal Botanical Gardens and the Regional Forest total approximately 
9,416 acres, which is 23.4 acres per thousand population. At this 

level of open space, by the year 2001, the area municipalities would 
have 5,275 acres and the above noted agencies would have 13,990 acres. 
Thus, a total of 1,724 acres would be acquired by the area municipal- 
ities and 4,574 acres would be acquired by the Conservation Authorities, 
Royal Botanical Gardens and the Regional Forest. 


Past trends indicate that the Hamilton Region Conservation Authority 
will provide a large portion of the increase in open space. Proposed 
acquisitions by the Authority total approximately 3,517 acres. 


The major areas proposed for expansion include the Dundas Valley in 
Ancaster, the Fifty Point area in Stoney Creek which will be expanded 
into a major water oriented recreation area and the Beverly Swamp in 
Flamborough. Other future acquisitions will include additions to Mount 
Albion in Hamilton, and in the Vinemount and the Devil's Punch Bowl area 
in Stoney Creek. 


5.4.5 Education 


The future of education in the Region will be determined largely by the 
population age structure. On the basis of the Trend Alternative population 
there will be a continuing decline in the enrolment in. public and separate 
schools in the Region. Yet, the development of new residential areas in 
Stoney Creek, Ancaster and the City of Hamilton, above the escarpment, will 
necessitate the construction of new public and separate schools. This 
implies that enrolment will decline in that part of the Region that is 
presently (1975) developed. However, the central core of the City of Ham- 
ilton (planning division 67) will not experience a similar drop in enrolment 
Since this area will experience a rapid growth in population. 


There is an indication that greater community use of schools will occur in 
the Trend Alternative although this will depend upon the accessibility of 
the school and the provincial grant structure. However, there is little 
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to indicate that there will be a greater sharing of facilities among 
school boards. No forecast was made of public and separate school enrol- 
ment in the Trend Alternative. 


In the Trend Alternative it is anticipated that the rate of growth in 

the cost of education will decline since capital spending on new schools 
will be less than in the past. Provincial constraints on education spend- 
ing will also continue. Therefore, the growth in the cost of this 

social sector will be less than for other social sectors. 


At Mohawk College and McMaster University, the rate of growth in enrolment 
will also decline, although total enrolment will increase. McMaster is 
planning for an approximate fifty percent increase in enrolment with 
greater emphasis being placed on graduate studies and mature student 
education. 


The education institutions in the Region will provide more adult day 
and evening classes for education upgrading and general interest. 


5.5 RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Rural Land Use Inventory indicated that the main trends in the rural area 
would be the continued increase in non rural population and in non rural res- 
idential land use; the continued decrease in farm population and in farmland; 
the continued increase in areas used for open space purposes. 


For the purpose of presenting employment and population data, the following 
planning divisions were identified as predominantly rural: 11, 12, 13, 15 
in Flamborough; 32 in Ancaster; 41, 42 in Glanbrook; 53 in Stoney Creek. 


5.5.1 Employment 


Table 5.5.1 (below) portrays the rural and urban employment increases 
over the period 1971-1986-2001. The table is derived from table 5.2.3. 
The data indicates that the employment growth rates in the rural area 
is higher than in the urban area. However, planning division 41, in 
Glanbrook, represents approximately one half of the employment increase 
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in the rural area as_ this planning division contains the proposed 

Glanbrook Industrial Park and the Mount Hope Airport. When this fact 
is taken into consideration it is apparent that the employment in the 
rural area will grow at a slower rate (approximately 2.4%) than in the 


urban area. 
Table 5.5: 1 
RURAL, URBAN EMPLOYMENT 
1971-1986-2001 
1971-2001 
average annual 
1971 1986 2001 growth rate 

Rural* Dol hs Taicc 12,200 4.6 
Urban** Met 52 2105778 295,000 aie 
TOTAL 156,865 218,500 307,200 3.1 


The extractive industry will continue to be prominent in the rural 
area. Table 5.2.1 indicates that jobs in agriculture will decline by 
four percent every decade between 1971 and 2001. 


Re bae opulation 


Table 5.5.2, (below) portrays rural and urban population increases 
over the period 1971-1986-2001. The table is derived from table 5.1.5. 
The data indicates that the urban population growth rate is similar to 
the rural population growth rate. 


Table 5.5.2 
RURAL, URBAN POPULATION 
1971-1986-2001 
1971-2001 
average annual 
1971 1986 2001 growth rate 

Rural* 325/05 39,230 47 ,453 Ves 
Urban** 365,510 441,770 548,967 a6 
TOTAL 401,250 481 ,000 596,420 6 


* as defined on page 91. 
** al] non-rural planning divisions 
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It is assumed that seventy percent of all population increases in the 
rural area will be located outside the settlement areas. 


5.5.3 Open Space 


The Conservation Authorittes are the leading providers of open space. 
This trend is expected to continue as more open space is provided in 
the rural areas. 


5.6 HOUSING 


This section presents the housing requirements for the Trend Alternative 
population. 


The Trend Alternative population in the year 2001 will require an additional 
93,700 dwelling units. This represents an average annual increase in dwel- 
ling units of under 4,000, one half of which would be apartment units. Over 
the past ten. years, approximately 4,000 dwelling units per year have been 
put on the market in Hamilton-Wentworth. 


The housing projections are based on both the Trend Alternative population 
(480,600 in 1986; 596,400 in 2001) and a persons per household assumption. | 
It is expected that the number of persons per household will continue to 
decline from the existing 3.1 persons per household to 2.7 persons per house- 
hold in 1986, to 2.6 persons per household in 2001. 


The type of units required will be determined by cost and affordability, 
household size and composition and government policy. Table 5.6.1 indic- 
ates housing requirements by five year period and by type for Hamilton-Went- 
worth. More detailed information on housing requirements can be obtained 
from the Housing Study prepared by Peter Barnard Associates. 


Table 5.6.1 
HOUSING REQUIREMENTS FOR 
HAMILTON-WENTWORTH BY 5 YEAR PERIOD TO 2001 
Semi 

Single Duplex Row Apartment TOTAL 
1976-1981 1206 148 243 2188 3780 
1981-1986 1456 196 312 2496 4460 
1986-1991 Tans 227 402 1758 4200 
1991-1996 1206 140 218 1476 3040 
1996-2001 ~ 1330 197 298 1435 3260 


Source: Peter Barnard Associates 


1, Vacancy rate and household replacement assumptions were also made. 
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The Housing Study projections assume that past preferences by housing type 
remain constant and that government housing programmes will not significantly 
alter the mix of housing. 


The projections indicate that housing requirements will peak in the early 
1980's and will be lower in the early 1990's. Apartment unit requirements 
are the largest in all periods except between 1986 and 1991. 


5.7 TRANSPORTATION 


This section discusses transportation in the Trend Alternative. 


5.7.1 Travel Demand 


A transportation model was used to simulate the evening rush hour travel 
in the Region in the year 2001. The existing transportation system inc- 
luding the widening of York Street and the Trend Alternative population 
and employment were examined to determine problem areas in major travel 
corridors. Maps 12 and 13 depict travel demand and capacity for this 
system. It is apparent that if no improvements were made to the exist- 
ing transportation system, then significant capacity deficiencies would 
occur in Six major corridors. These corridors, the appropriate screen 
line number, i.e., SL-18, and the person trip! deficiency by corridor 
are identified in Maps 12 and 13 and are listed below in table 5.7.1. 


hable- 5.7.1 
CORRIDOR PERSON TRIP DEFICIENCIES 

Corridor Screen Line Person Trip 

Per Maps 12 & 13 Deficiency 
West Downtown Hamilton SL-18 16,700 
Hamilton - Stoney Creek Se 155 16 11,500 
Escarpment Hwy. 20 
Hamilton East SL-20 8,400 
Burlington Skyway - SL-24 5,000 
Beach Strip 
Hwy. 403, Hamilton - SL-8 12,700 
Burlington 
Hwy. 20 - Gray's Road SL-23 5,500 


1. Person trip is in terms of the p.m, peak hour, peak direction. A 1500 person 
trip deficiency would require an additional paved lane of roadway if it were 
to be satisfied by a road facility, 
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5.7.2 Components of the Existing and Committed Transportation System 


Committed road facilities, as per capital budget, and extensions to 
conventional transit service were added to the existing transportation 
system to test their adequacy for the Trend Alternative. The most sig- 
nificant of these improvements are discussed below and are illustrated 
in Map 14. 


The Perimeter Industrial Road will add two to three lanes of road capac- 
ity (3,000 to 4,500 person trips) in the peak direction in the West 
Downtown Hamilton Corridor. 


The Parkdale Avenue Extension will add approximately 1,000 person trips 
to the capacity of the Hamilton - Stoney Creek Escarpment Corridor, and/ 
or the Hamilton East Corridor. 


The Burlington Street widening will add approximately 1,700 person trips 
to the capacity of the Hamilton East Corridor. 


The Hwy. 403 extension through Ancaster to Brantford will provide addit- 
ional capacity and reduced travel times for inter-regional travel. 


Regional transit improvements, the addition of buses, are indicated on 

Map 14 in the following corridors: Dundas - Hamilton Downtown, Hamilton 
Bayfront Industrial Area, Lower Stoney Creek - Hamilton Downtown, Ancaster 
Urban Area - Hamilton Downtown. 


Inter-regional transit improvements are indicated on Map 14 in the fol- 
lowing corridors: Burlington - Hamilton Downtown, Burlington - Hamilton 
Bayfront Industrial Area. 


The transportation system as described in Map 14 will provide increased 
capacity to a number of major travel corridors. However, it will not 
completely accommodate travel demand in the six major corridors identif- 
jed previously. The magnitude of the capacity deficiencies, as depicted 
in Map 15, indicate that existing and committed road facilities, and the 
extension and intensification of surface transit will not be sufficient 
to adequately service the Trend Alternative. 
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5.7.3 Additional Transportation Requirements 


To attain the Trend Alternative development, additional transportation 
facilities and improvements are necessary. Downtown Hamilton and the 
Bayfront Industrial Area require special attention. 


In Downtown Hamilton, policies would have to be adopted which encourage 
the use of public transit as the primary mode of transportation entering 
and exiting this area. A new transportation terminal would be required 
to provide a terminus interchange location for inter-regional transit 

and for the regional transit system. Transit vehicles would have to be 
given priority on all major arterials in the downtown area. Through 
traffic and truck traffic would have to be discouraged from using the 
downtown area by providing by-pass routes such as the Industrial Perim- 
eter Road. A comprehensive parking policy which restricts the availabil- 
ity of commuter parking and discourages long term parking in the peak 
travel periods, would be required. The promotion of staggered work hours 
by all major employers in the downtown area would be necessary. 


In the Bayfront Industrial Area transit would have to be encouraged. Public 
transit would have to be allowed to penetrate the industrial area to reduce 
walking times for the public. Present private parking policies would have 
to be reconsidered. 


Six corridors with major capacity deficiencies have already been identified. 
Table 5.7.2 summarizes suggested alternative solutions to the capacity 
deficiencies and comments on some implications of these solutions. Rela- 
tively minor capacity deficiencies will also occur in the Flamborough - 
Hwy. 6 corridor and in the Hamilton Mountain - Saltfleet Community Cor- 
ridor. 


Generally, road widenings require the purchase of "rights-of-way" in the 
urban area and would result in disruption to existing development. Inter- 
mediate capacity transit may require the acquisition of "rights-of-way" 
and would range in cost from $15 million to $30 million per mile, depend- 
ing on type .of construction, land values and availability or existing 
rights-of-way. Staggered work hours would provide some relief in congest- 
ed areas, if a successful programme could be implemented. 
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An expressway or limited access arterial road running east-west on the 
mountain in Hamilton and north-south to the Q.E.W. is required to allev- 
jate truck traffic on the mountain in Hamilton and to service the Hamilton 
Mountain and Glanbrook Industrial Areas. 


5.8 ENVIRONMENTAL IMPACTS 


Possibly, the most significant adverse environmental impact of the Trend Alt- 
ernative is the permanent loss of approximately 2,000 acres of fruit land 
below the escarpment. Only a small strip of land in the Winona area will be 
undeveloped, although it will be under pressure to accommodate development 
beyond the year 2001. As mentioned in the past trends section, the tender 
fruit area cannot be replaced. 


The Trend Alternative will result in increased effluent discharges from sew- 
age treatment plants into Hamilton Harbour and Coote's Paradise. Assuming 
that tertiary treatment of wastes occurs, the quality of the effluent will 

be improved. However, the quantity of the effluent discharged will increase. 
Since the Trend Alternative includes a limited expansion of the steel industry, 
there will be an increase in the water drawn from the Harbour for cooling 
purposes and concurrently an increase in the effluent discharged into the 
Harbour. However, it is assumed that the Bayfront industries will continue 

to cooperate in improving the quality of the effluent discharged. 


In addition to effluent discharges, Coote's Paradise will also be affected by 
the provision of transportation facilities in the Trend Alternative. The 
required expansion of Highway 403 would impact upon the eastern end of Coote's 
Paradise. Conversely, the tunnelling of the Queen Elizabeth Way along the 
beach strip would improve the environmental quality of the east end of Hamilton 
Harbour. 


Fulfillment of the Trend Alternative would not result in the improvement of 
water quality in creeks and water courses of the Region. In fact, urban 
development above the escarpment will result in the deterioration of the water 
quality of some streams such as Red Hil] Creek through the discharge of storm 
water run-off. Red Hill Creek will also be adversely affected, through the 
construction of the Parkdale extension and the possible construction of the 
Red Hill Expressway. 
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Certain flood plain land in Stoney Creek is shown as urbanized in the Trend 
Alternative. This is not a serious impact since the flooding condition can 
be remedied through the provision of storm sewers. 


Development under the’Trend Alternative will also result in a deterioration of 
the escarpment landscape in the urban area through the provision of additional 
transportation facilities. 


The growth of the urban area may result in an increase in the level of air 
pollution since there will be more automobiles and buildings to heat.! How- 
ever, the major source of air pollution in the Region, the heavy industries 

in the Bayfront area, will be limited in their expansion. Together with 
possible improvements in air pollution controls on automobiles and industry, 
there will be only a minimal increase in the level of air.pollution in the 
Region in the Trend Alternative. This assumes that the major industries will 
contunue with their pollution control programmes and decrease the volume of pol- 
lutants discharged. 


1. The contribution of building heating to air pollution in the Region is 
relatively insignificant except for sulpher dioxide where their contribu- 
tion was approximately 8 percent. Automobiles contribute significantly 
large amounts of carbon monoxide and hydro-carbons. 


